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RIGHT HONOURABLE 


Sir Henry Goodrick, Kt. & B 


1 Lieutenant - General of the Ordnance, = 
one of His Majeſty” 5 molt Honourable 
3 * Council. 

And to the 


HONOURABLE. | 
Jobs Charlton p 
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Chriſtopher My rave 
James Lowther | JE = 
John Pulteney an d C " 
.: ian. Honlie. i "* 


LY 
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Commiſſioners of His Maj eſt 5 Ordoance. 


May it pleaſe your Honours, 


Ince the Nobleſt parts of the Mathe- 
maticks are not only uſeful but neceſ- 
fary to ſuch as are concerned in an 

Artillery, any Branch of that Noble Science 

may claim your Honours Patronage, as being 

intruited with the Management of ſuch a 

1 weighty Concern as the Ordnance of the 

' Kingdom. 


— — 
— 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


Kingdom. Your aſſiduous Application, and 
prudent Conduct, are ſufficient Evidences, that 
His Majeſty has diſcovered in your Honours, 
_ thoſe excellent Qualifications ſo proper for 


Executing his Orders; and that he may ex- 
pet an inviolable Fidelity, from ſuch as 


neither Pleaſure, nor Ambition, can Corrupt, 
or divert from the meaneſt things that con- 


cern his Service. © 

Iam proud of the Opportunity I now have, 
to make a juſt Acknowledgment of the Fa- 
vours I have received, ſince J had the Honour 
to ſerve in the Artillery; and humbly beg 
your Honours Protection for this ſmall Trea- 
tiſe, which the Author's Character and my 


own Curioſity firſt invited me to read, and 


which his Plainneſs and Succinctneſs encou- 
raged me to tranſlate into Ezg/iſp. I hope your 
Honours will pardon my Preſumption, which 


I was prompted to by the Zeal I have for 


your Service, and the Profound Reſpect with 
which Iam — 
Tours Hononts 
Moſt Oblized and 
moſt Devoted Servant 
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THE Mathematicks are fo uſeful in 
all other parts of Knowledge, the 


Affinity of their noble Parts ſo con- 


ſiderable, and the Enquiry which hath been 
made after them ſo curious, that they have 
both contributed wonderfully to the Advance- 
ment and Perfection of Arts, and have oc- 


caſioned ſeveral ſurpriſing Diſcoveries. 
The Science of the Mathematicks (to 
3 uſe the Author's words) © is as Profitable as | 


it is Spacious and Difficult : It compre- 
& hends the Principles of all Arts; and there 


is ſcarce a Science that ftands not in need 


of its aſſiſtance. Thoſe therefore who 


s underſtand the Mathematicks, are the beſt 


qualified for all manner of Employments ; 


+ © they are more capable either for N 
Arts, ot for governing and directing thoſe 


£ 


Aa 


N 


Clear Idea's and coherent Reaſonings, they 
have a greater Capacity for all the Sciences, 
„ „ and 


Who practiſe them. Being accuſtomed to 
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The PREFACE. 


and are entitled to ſuch Penetration and 
Exactneſs, as renders them Ingenious in all 


& Tn former Times the Mathematicks 


dwelt, as *twere, in a Sanctuary, where 
every one was not allow'd to approach : 
They were Myſteries known only to a 


few. Their Obſcurity proceeded not from 
any Artifice of thoſe who improv'd them, 
to make them ſeem more admirable, the 
Truths they contain are ſimple and clear; 
but cannot be perceiv'd without Labour 
and Attention, and a paticnt Study of their 


long Connexion; for ſuch a Truth, or fuch 4 
2 Suppoſition, can be only clear to him 


who has already unfolded a hundred others, 


of which this is the Conſequence. 
„Few are capable of that painful Atten- 
tion that muſt be given to the Mathema- 


ticks, we have a general Averſion to Dili- 
gence and Application, it was therefore 


the Work of ſeveral Ages to render them 


perſect: a long Series of time was 1e- 
quired to invent and collect the Truths 
they contain, before they could be dif- 


poſed in that natural order, which makes 


it eaſier now to comprehend their greateſt 


Difficulties in ſix Months, than formerly in 
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The PREFACE. 


The Example of ſeveral Perſons of Piety 
and Judgment, who applied themſelves to 
render the Mathematicks more eaſie, fore- 


Character had not diverted him. His Deſcrip- 
tion of the Temple of Jeruſalem was the oc- 
caſion of his recollecting what he had many 
Years before ſtudied of Perſpective; and the 
Benefit he found by it in that great Deſign, 
was his chief Motive for publiſhing thus fol- 
lowing Treatiſe, which ought not to be 
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lency of a Book, is to be ſhort and plain. 
Attention is always painful, and what laſts 


it eaſier, but the doing it ſo, as that the 
Brevity does not ſink the Perſpicuity. Here 
is nothing laid down without Demonſtration; 


being copied ſeveral times, and paſſing 


A 3 denn 


ſeetog what Advantages might be drawn from 
them, encourag*d our Author to publiſh his. 
Elements of Geometry ; and he would have 
gien us a compleat courle, it the purſuit of 
ſuch Studies as are proper for one of his 


deſpiſed for its ſhortneſs, ſince the Excel- 


too long cloys us. Tis not the enlarging on 
a2 Mathematical Demonſtration that renders 


and no Rules are propoſed without proof; 
and it contains as much Theory as any Book 
of Peripective can pretend to: It was not 
huddled together of a ſudden, but after its. 


through the hands of ſeveral of his Friends; 
he examin'd it carefully, explain'd ſome 
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The PREFACE. 


things more clearly, turn'd others more ad- 
vantageouſly, adding in ſome places, and re- 


trenchipg in others, till he gave it the Form 


I be Subject is one of the moſt noble parts 
of the Mathematicks, tis a Science that con- 
ſiders the fight, and explains by Principles of 


Phyſicks and Geometry, the Reaſons of the 


different Appearances of the ſame Object; 
or to give it a plainer Definition, tis the Art 
of repreſenting Objects in a Picture, ſo as 
they would appear if the Picture were tranſ- 
parent. From this Art of repreſenting or 
imitating of things ſeen with the Eye, pro- 
ceeded the Art of Deſigning, and from thence 
the Arts of Painting, Limning, Carving, Cc. 


all which, Painting eſpecially, have ſuch de- 
pendance on Perſpective, that it was the Opi- 


nion of Pamphilus the Maſter of Appelles, that 
without the knowledge of Arithmetick, Geo- 
metry and the Opticks, that Art could never 


have been brought to Perfection. 


was thought proper to gratifie the Eu- 
gliſh World with a Tranſlation of this Ex- 


cellent Piece. The Author's Character is 
ſufficiently known from his other Perfor- 
mances: And thoſe who take the pains to 


read this, will find 'tis not unworthy of him. 
+ I know no Book upon this Subject, in any 


Language, that contains ſo full and ſo plain 
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$ 2 Syſteme of Perſpective, as this I now pu- 


bliſh : And how much we in England are at 
a loſs, for want of a Performance of this Na- 


ture, is fufficiently known to all Lovers of 


Painting. I have taken care to render the 


Tranſlation as Juſt and Exact as poffibly 1 


cauld, chooſing rather to keep cloſe to my 


Author, than to purſue the Embelliſhments 


of Language, which things of this Nature 
cannot well admit of. - 


QF: THE 


CHAPTERS 


AND 
Principal Articles. 
char. T7 E Excellency of Painting, 


Perſpective 4 its F oundation. 


pager 
; C HAP. II. as Explication 4 the uſual 


Terms, and the Principles ſappeſed in Per- 


ect ive. 0 


4 Explication of ſome Terms not belonging to 
Perſpettive, yet Nes uſed in ſpeaking of 17 


Science. 
Seppoſitions or Poſtulata. 28 
CHAP. III. Of the Properties of the Section 


of two or more Plans, which meet or cut one 
another. 40 


CHAP 


1 
1 
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* 4 
4 


CHAP. IV. Of the Properties of the Sections 
of a Picture, and the Plan made by the Rays 
that come to the Eye from the vifible Ob. 
_ 5 3 1 

CHAP. V. Of the Diſpoſition of the Objecs 

 defigned to be repreſented ; and of the ſituatian 

* gf the Picture, or Perſpective Plan, with re- 

* lation to thoſe Objects, and to the point from 

3 whence it ought to be ſeen. o& -- 8 

I. Of the Diſpoſition of Objects on the Geome- - 1 

S irical Pla. ”-- 1 "8 "I 

II. The ſituation aud ſiæe of the Picture. 73 ; 

III. Of the ſituation of the Eye, or of the point N 

of fbi. 5 „ 1 

IV. Eftabliſhing the Neceſſity of Perſpedtive, and 


anſwering the . Difficulties which are fram d — 
= againit this neceſſity, EE RY q 
2: CHAP. VI. How to find the Perſpective of 
:  * any Object whatever, its fituation being given _ 
in regard to the Picture and the Eye. 95 ; 
/ 3} CHAP. VII. Of Pictures which are not per- 4 

* _ pendicular on the ee Plan; which 1 
wre incliu'd or parallel ; which are ſloping in | 
* reſpeit of the Eye; and laſtly, of thoſe which 
reſt on an unequal and irregular ground. 126 
1. Of Pictures that are inclining or leaning 129 
II. Of Pictures parallel to the Horizon, 131 
III. Of Pictures that ſtand ſideways in reſpect of 
a YN 7 he Eye. e ö L 


134 i 
IM 3 3 5 
3 1 > ; ? 1 
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IV. Of Pictures _ C oucave aud Convex bo- 
dies, or in fach as bs ve Cavities and Emi- 
wencies. 135 


V. Of Pictures and 3 3 9:ii8 to be placed in 


high and eminent places, 140 


CHAP. VIII. Shewing tha the moſt impor- 


Fant Rules for laying on of Colours, proceeds 


om Perſpective, 150 
<> 


AP. 1 4 A general Obſervation on the pro- 
portion of Shadows. 160 


CHAP. X. A Conference of Socrates with 


Parrkaſus the Famous Painter, and with 


_ Cliton zhe # ingenious Carver, 169 
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| Appearance, 


A. 


22. 51.96. how to 
be found 8 2. 


Alion, the moment of an 


Ackion can only be re- 
preſented 7. 74. 


Aerial Per ſpective, what 


35. 1592. 153- 
Alcamenes the Carver 
141. 


Alley of Trees to put in 
Carving , 


Perſpective 123. 
Anatomy, Painters oupht 
to know the Anatomy of 
a Humane Body 15. 
Angle, things ſeen under 
equal 3% not al- 
ways equal 36, 37. 


Antonine Column, a fine 
Monument at Rome 


175 fobt high 142. 
things Con- 
cave or Convex, appear 


| Ccidental Point, what 


flat, if ſcen at 8 
33. what is high ap- 


pears low, and what i 


low appears high at a 


diſtance 33. thmgs at a 


diſtance ſeem ſmaller 34 
. 


Baſe of the Picture, what : 


23. 


5 Beauty of Painting con 


f os in Imitation 91.92 


from Painting 7, 
Ceiling appears lower at 


the farther end of a long 


Gallery 33. 

Center of the Picture, what 
>} a 

Cilindrick body, how repre- 
ſented 133. 


Circle, how to put it in 


Per ſpective 1 


Cliton the Carver 169. 


Colouring 


its difference 


W 


Colouriug 
part of Painting 18. 
Colours, their natural cauſe 
4. Rules for right ap- 

' plying them 1 50. Colour; 
of Figures change accor- 


4 


ſpective 119. 


Concave, things Concave 


appear fat, if ſeen at a 
| diſtance 33. 


135. 148. 
can 


Point of Con- 
cou ſe 48. 


Concurrence, Point of Con- 


cierrence, "what 21. 


Conde x, 


bodies, ought to be ſeen 
at a diſtance 135. 148. 
D. 


Degradation of the Picture 
what 34. hem found 70. 


Difficulties againſt the ne- 


ceſſity of Per ſpective an- 
ſwered 86. 

Diſpoſition of Objedts on 
the Geometrical Plan 6 


Diſtance, Points of diſtance 


| Diviſion of a Line, 


found? in Perſpehive os 4 
to the different E 


__ ee 1 
Columns, how put in Per- 


Pictures 
on Concave bodies ought 


to be ſcen at a diſtance 


things Convex 
appear flat at a diſtance 
33. Pictures on Convex 


Fortifications 


"I INDEX. 


a wi derable 


what 24. 98 Diftarce 
of the Point of ſight 84. 
diſtance of the He. hom 
found 84. 85. 

how 


Elevation, what 25 


Explication of Terms be- 
longing to 3 


19. 24. 


Eye, how it ſees, 2 and 3. is 
a Point 28, Its ſitua- 


gon Bo. What is exa@ly 


poſite a is moſt ſen- 


le 12 8¹ 
diſtance $5. 
F. 


Figure, to put any Figure 


in Per ſpective 111. 


Fleeing Lines, what 21. 
Ficeing Scales, 


what 48. 
how made 115. 
repreſented 
Geometrically 27. 
Frame for finding the 
lar geneſs of a Statue in 
a high place 144. 
G. 


Gallery adormd with Pila- 


flers, how put in Fer- 
ſpeaive 121, 
GeometricalPlan,what 19. 


trical 


o regulate ita 


what is called Geome- | 


e 


trical by Artificers 26. 
Geometrical repreſenta- 
tion differs from Per- 
ſpective 26.Ceometrical 
Scales, what 48. 


Ground Line, what 1 9. 


H. 
Height of the Eye, what 20. 


 Heig ht of the Point of /aght 


is "the natural height of 
the Eye 81. 


| Hollow body, how put in 


Per ſpective 124. 

Horizontal Line, what 
1 9. - 

. 


| Ichnograply, what 25. 
Imitating, Painting is the 


Art of Imitating 11. 
Imitation pleaſes in Paint- 
ing 91. 


Incidence, point of Inci- 


dence, what 23. 


Inclining or Leaning Pi- 


ctures 129. 
I. 
Leaning or Inclining Pi- 
ctures 129. 


Light, whercin it con 77 


3. 4. 32. Light of the 
Sun different from that 
of a Lamp 165. 


Line,Ground-line "what 23 


Fleeing-line, what * 


An INDEX. 


Radial Lines, what 21. 
Line of Station, what 
20. 21. 

Lincal Perſpective, what 
35.153.154. 


Lines, to find their Perſpe- 
Aide, 104. 105. 106. 


WT 
Luminous body 160. 161. 


Magnitude of ſhadows 161 
——— neceſſary to 


Mathe- 


a Painter 6. 


maticks alone not ſufſt- 


cient to make a good 
Perſpective 87. 


Alilitary Perſpedtive, what 


27. 


Minerva's Statue at A- 


thens 141. 


Model of a Picture, bow to 


make it 129. 


Moment, a Painter can 


only repreſent the mo- 
ment of an Action 8.74. 


Nature theObject of Paint: 


ing and Sculpture 142. 
Nature corrected by Pain- 
ters 87. 


Neceſſity of Perſpective 


eſtabliſhed 86. 


Noble Perſpective, what 5 


27. 


O. O- 


” 
3 8 2 


An INDEX. 


Oc 
Objects at at a diſtance ap- 
pear ſmaller 34. Diſpo- 
ſition of Objects to be 
painted 65. 


OQgedre, how to put it in 


Perſpective 68. 

Opaque 1000 160. 161. 

Orthography, what 27. 
P. 


Parrhaſus the Painter 16 9. 
Painters can only repreſent 
the moment of an Acti- 


on . 74» they haue leſs 


liberty than Poets 17. 


73.74. they correct Na- 


ture 87. 
Painting, its deſign 6. its 
difference from Carving 


7. its Perfection, what 
11.13. hat it is eſſen- 
tially 10. 11. it ay 


From Sculpture 75, 
Parallelagram, 

Perſpective 108. 
Pavement appears hig her 


at the further end of a 


long Gallery 33. 
Perſpective, what is taugbt 
thereby 5. what it is 18. 
the neceſſi ity of it eſta- 
bliſhed 86. tis the Fomn- 
dation of Painting 18. 
Per ſpeFive of a Joint, 


Perſpective Aerial, 


Perſpective Scales , 


to find its 


what 31. of a right line 

31. of the ſurface of an 

Object 32. 
what 
35. 152. 153. Lineal, 
what ibid. at a Birds 
| fopht 82. 
what 
115. bow made ibid. 


Picture, every Picture is a 


Per ſpective 6. 


Picture, what 19. how ſitu- 
ated on the Geometrical _ 


Plan 20.73. its ſixe 73. 
conſidered as a Window 
78. 79. 80. it may ſtill 


be reduced to a vertical 


ſituation 127. 
Pictures inclining or lean- 


ing 129. of Pictures pa- 
Horizon 


alle to the 
131. Of Pictures to be 
placed on eminent places 
140. 
cave or Convex bodies, 
ought to be ſeen at a di- 
ſtance 135. 148. 
_ Pilaſters, how put in Per- 
ſpective 116, 
Pillars, how put in Per- 
J ective 116. 


Point, Paint of ſi bt, what 


20. its juſt diſtance do. 
84, Point of Concur- 
FOES 


Pictures on Con- 


diſtance 24. 98. to find 


Point 97. 101. 113. 
| Polygon, how to repreſent 


; Re; 
at 9 Principal Point, what 21. 


Wok always in the mid- 


die of the Picture 80. 


monly in the Center of 
the Picture 81. ſome- 


2 times above, and ſome- 
ill times below 81. 82. 


1 Principal Ray, what 20. 
Profile, what 25. 26. 
Projection, what 25. 


9 Found 160. 161. 
4 R. 
Radial Lines, what 21. 


20. every Ray is a 
ſtraight Line 28. Rays, 
what 29. Rays by which 
we perceive a Line make 
a Plan 30. 
etna of the Eye, what 


Wo | 
2. 3. 

„ Now or Alley of Trees, to 

0. . in Per ſpective 123. 

Te 

i 


An INDEX. 


rence, what 21. Point of 


Incidence 23. Points of Scales Geometrical, what 


the Perſpective of 4 


ſometimes without the 
Picture 81. moſt com- 


Proportion of Shadows, bow 


Kay, Principal Ray, what 


; 


48. Fleeing Scales. what 

ibid. Per ſpective Scales, 

what, and bow made 115 
Scenography, what 26. 


Sculpture differs; from 


Painting 75. 
Seat of Objects, what 23 
Point of Seat, what 23. 


68, 
Semiteint, what 151, 


Shadows, peneral Obſerva- 


tions on their Propoy - 
tion 160. 161. 


Sight, how it is 2. 3. Point 


07 ſs bt, what 20. 


Situation of Objects, how 


determin'd 21. Situa- 


tion and Sixe of the Pi- 
cture 73. Situation of 


the Eye, or Point of ſight 
80. Situation of a Pi- 
cture may be reduced to 


Vertical 127. 


Socrates bis Conference 


with Parrhaſus andCli- 
„ton. 169. | 


: Spiral part of Painting, 


what 66. 
Spirit may be repreſentea 
171. 172. 


Station, line of Station, 


what 20. 21. ” 
| Statues 
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Statues to put in Peyſpe- Trajan'sColumm at Rome 


Tacquet's Propoſition falſe Windows may be conſi- 


: Teint, what is meant by it dies 162, 


* 9 N 
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ſpective 123, 143 foot high142. 


36. 37. and 142. dier'd as Luminous bo- 


$31. © Morkmen profit by the Con- 7! 
Terms of Perſpective ex- wetſation of the Learned 
_ plained 19. 370. 194 
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Explanation of the Notes aſed in this Treatiſe. 
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YAge 10. Line 17. for ſeen: tis read ſeen, tis. p, 14. l. z. 
for; theſe can repreſent read can repreſent; p. $6. 1. 2. for 
awd read and. p. 112. I. 12. for Plan read Plain. p.124. 1.12. 
for bight read beigbt. p. 141. I. 21. for Alcomenes read Alca- 
menes. P. 145+ I. 22. and p. 146. l. 5. for Fault read Arch. 
2 1.1 & 2. for Helie read Elijab. p. 147. l. 13, 19, 23 & 26. 
or Vault tead Arch. p. 148. . 12. for Helie read Elijah, 1, 13. 
tor ber read e O.0 as 
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CHAP: 1. 


ſpeive 1s its Foundation. 


there, as Cavities and Eminences, 
{+ wher e all is Flat; and Diſtances 
24 v hen ever y thing is Near; is a Periormance 


- "ry merits Admiration. Tis an Effect, and 


13. jd at the fame time, a Proof of what the Eye 
(to ſpeak Philoſophically) doth not ſee, but 

% Y only the Soul which forms to it felt different 
Images of Objects, according to the different 
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710 revrefent upon Cloath, what is not 
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Impr eſſions of the refleted Light on e 

Eyes. Nothing is more difficult to be ex. 

preſſed, than the Nature of theſe Images; 

| Whither it be that the Soul forms them out i 
of its own Subſtance, and ſo ſces it ſelf, as 

it were, transform'd into all things; or if it 

ſees theſe Images in a Subſtance above ic, 1 

which being the Principle of all Beings, can 

repreſent all. 

By this Advance, I mean only to diſcover # 
A Difficulty, on which it would be eule 
to make ſerious Reflections; for it concerns} 

not the Subject I intend to treat of, andl 

therefore it's ſufficient at preſent to conſider, 

that the Operations of Nature being Si ple Y 

and Conſtant, the like Impreſſions in the Or-. 

gans of Senſe, ought to be followed with rhe 
ſame Sentiments; ſo that as often as the Eye 
are ſtruck after the ſame manner, the Sou 
muſt havein its view the ſame Images, What. 

ever be their Nature and Origine. Tt a a ö 

the Rayes, by which we ſee a Picture, pierce 

the Eye in the ſame order as if they came | 
from the Objects themſelves, tho' we ſee bulls 
the Painting; and if the {mall luminous Bo 

dies which compoſe theſe Rayes, ſhake and 
move after the ſame manner the Retina, thai 
is, the ſmall ſtrings of the Optick Nerve 

- which line the bottom of the Eye, then thei 
Picture muſt have the lame Effect as the ll 
Jeb 


1 
Fe 
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gjects themſelves: For the Optic Nerve fur- 


hell | b 
ex. niſhes the bottom of the Eye with a vaſt 


number of ſmall Filaments into which it 
8 divides it ſelf, and makes what we call the 
Retina: is there that the Rayes do in ſome 
# meaſure paint the Features of the Object; 
8 Chamber is ſhut ſo cloſe, that there is nv 
* ſpective-glaſs, the Raves paint the Objetts 
if it be oppoſed to the Glaſs. This Cham- 


. 1 | Retlna. | | 


Adion or Preſſure, that makes us ſenſible of 


Ive the Light. Thefe ſmall Bodies, in removing 


$011 themſelves from that which cauſes their Re- 


hat. fſlection, preſs thoſe that oppoſe their Motion, 


ſay) and theſe in like manner preſs thoſe that fol- 
ere low, by a Communication of Motion made 
in a direct Line from the Object to the Eye. 


phers) that informs the Soul of the Figure 


= Luminous Bodies on the Retina, occaſions 
1 B 2 the 


1 from which they are reflected; as when 2 
7 paſſage leſt for the Light, but through a Per- 
ix that are without, on a piece of white Paper, 

ber repreſents the Eye, and the Paper the ; 


The new Philoſophy ſuppoſes the Worid 
ä full of ſmall Bodies, and that it is their 


bu, Tis this Motion (according to our Philoſo- 


ot the Object, as the Staff does a Blind man 
of the Nature of things, by the Impreſſion it 
makes in his Hand, as it is thruſt forward 
Joer pulled back. So tlie Impreſſion of the 


* 3 N * * =. 


* . 7 _ — 


the Soul's having the Idea of the Object, that bh 
cauſed the Impreſſion. For, we anal know, 1 
that tlie Picture made by the Rayes, is onl\ 

the Motion they impart to the {mall String 
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1 


of the Optick Nerve: Now, ſince the pref 
ſure of the Matter which reſts on the Optic 1 
Nerve, is the Natural Cauſe of the Senſe ol 
Light and Colours, becauſe Red appears nll 


Red, both with a ſtronger and weaker Liglt 

we may conclude the different Celerity os 
Shakings or Vibrations of the Matter which 4 
preſſes the Eye, to be the only cauſe of th 


Variety of Colours; different Colours are if | 
the ſame caſe as different Sounds, for th] 


Sounds change not becauſe of the variety oy 


the force whereby the Air is agitated in S 


Motion, (for inſtance) of the Strings of 


Lute, but becauſe of the diverſity of Readi-4 


neſs and Celerity in the Vibrations, the Pa 4 

- rallel. holds in all Points, bating that the 
Action of the Air conveys the Sound, and i 
that of a Matter yet more Subtile, tue 8 


Colours. 3 5 ? 
Thus 'tis the difference of 7 Shakings of of 
Vibrations of the Matter which preſſeth " 


Eye, that adds the Colour of the Objects, ta : 

the Features of the Image, which the Ray 0 
paint in the bottom of the Eve; that 1s 1 
lay, that 'tis the difference of the Motion, 
that this matter takes on the Surface of th 


Ohe : L 
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pb jects, from which it rellects it ſelf, that 
that \ Ls different Senſations ; or 'tis the occa- 
9 Won of theſe Sentiments that we call Colours; 


my Tuſt as the Soul is ſenſible of diſſerent J alls. | 
ing 1 ccording to the Variety of the Food that 
reif ffects the Fibres of the Tongue. 
tick 5 However it be in this New While 
ll eis agreed upon, that a Picture, when ſeen 


rom a certain Point, reflecting the Light in 
0 e ſame manner as the Object it ſelf would 
/ Fo; ought to have the fame Effect as the 
biel FF ect whoſe Features and Col. urs it repre- 
the 2 That is to lay, When it ſends back 
re ie Luminous Rays in the ſame Order and. 
thlf 1 Piſpolition, and with thoſe very Motions that 
* of ive the true Sentiments of each Colour, the 
1 th ame will the Effect be. This is what's . 
ol I aught by that part of the Mathemaricks call d 
wa #1 Fr poctive, which I deſign to treat oft. 
A Pidture may be conſider'd as an open | 
ul Window or tranſparent Glais, through which | 
and he Eye which is ſuppoled to be at a certain 
che Point, may ſee the Objects repreſented by the 
A F:Qure. Now by the help of the Mathe- 
gs of ol Falicls, the paſſage of the Rayes which ren- 
1 ta er the Object Viſible, may be trac'd in the 
S, Uficture or tranſparent Glais. This, paſſage 
ay Jeing marked with ſuitable Colours, the 
15 0 Wicture repreſents the Features of theſe, Ob- 
I j 270 their Form, their gon” and in a 4 
<< BY * TD b end. 1 
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word, all their Appearances. And ſince it 
makes the ſame Impreſſion, the Soul muſt 
have the ſame Images in its view, and be 

thought to ſee the ſame things. 5 Ml 

Mathematicians draw only Lines, they can- 
not-finiſh a Picture; And on the other hand, 
Painteis cannot begin it, without a regard to 
the Rules taught by the Mathematicians. 
Every Picture is a Perſpective, fo that wliat 
is taught in this part of the Mathematichs, is 
the Foundation of Painting, which ought to 
be well adjuſted, for all Painters do not agree 
„ 5 on 
The Deſign of Painting, is to repreſent os 
a flat Body, as Paper, Cloath, or a Wal}, 

whatever is defired. This can never be 

done, if the view of the Picture makes not 

the ſame Impreſſion on the Eyes, as if they 
law the things themfelves. And this is what 
Perſpectuue does exactly. Painters that arc 
ignorant of this, can never ſucceed but by 
chance ; for in Painting by the Eye in Im- 
tation of Nature, as they do, 'tis impoſſible 
to form their Features ſo juſt, or range them |: 
ſo exactly in their true places, as the Rays of 
things {uppoſed beyond the Picture, would 
do other Features in piercing the Picture if it 
erent 22 888 

For a clearer Conception of theſe things, 
Let us conſider, that there is a great difle- | 

Fency | 


% 


Fence between C arvins and Painting. A 


| * that ſtands by it ſelſ may be ſeen on 
9 all ſides, it ſhews all its parts. As for Ex- 
| * mple, the Statue of Herewles in the Palace 
. 9 of . repreſents the Body of Hercules 


2 from different parts; it is not the ſame with 

$2 Painted Picture, which is terminated by a 
2 gle Stroke, repreſenting only and pr eciſely 
1 the ircumference in which the thing that is 


Wit, and in which he deſigns it ſhall appear. 
80 that this Circumterence is different ac- 


12 be proper for repreſenting the fame 
beg ſeen from another fide. This is the 


of the Palace of Faruſe are not alike, becauſe 


Sſons, Who did not all behold it from the 


s 4 x Tame ide. 
„ 


i- 
te Matters, can keep the fame Situa- 


4 tion a long time, whereas all that hath Life, 


1 7 


4 2 tion. The moſt ingenious Painter cannot 
-: (repreſent theſe Changes; all he can do, is to 


Fay, the Situation of every thing, the Motions, 
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imire; it may be cen all round, and viewed 


A Tainted appeared to the Painter that deſign'd 
? | HB to the different points of ſight ; and 


eaten why all the Draughts of the Hercules 


Fri Statue was deſigned by diflerent Per- 
Let us here coniider that Stones and other 
is continually changing,an in a perpetual Mo- 
paint the Moment of an Adion; that is co 


che Poſtures proper to every Actor, and the 
5 4  Charatte: 
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Charaaer of the, Paſſion with which he was 
animated in the Moment of the repreſented 
Afton. Nor can he thus Paint ſeveral Action: 
in one Pic ure. 
In Drawing the Picture of a Perſon fup- 
poſed to be alone, it ſuffices to obſerve in 
his Viſage, and in his Countenance, the Cha- 
rater of his Genius, and of his ordinary In- 
clinations, his Phifiognomy, or the Strokes 
of his Face, which are peculiar to himſelt; 
but in. repreſenting an Action of Sone 2 
quence, to which many contribute as A ors, 
or Witneſſes, every one, according to the 
part he undertakes, ſhould make appear by 
his Eyes, and by his Poſture, what he 15 
thinking that Moment. This is the Moment 
a Painter can repreſent; this is the Point 
where all his Work tends : his niceſt Point, WM 
Iſay, is, that having placed at a certain Sta- 
tion, Him that is to conſider his Picture, he il 
{ces the ſame thing as if the Cloach becoming 4 
in that Moment Tranſparent, ne law e 
Adion it ſelf, which is the ſub; et of the 
Picture. 98 
This being well conſider ed. it is caſic to i 
ekdliſh the Neceſſity of Mathematical Per- 
Jpective, It is impoſſible to lee preciſely the 
fame things, from two different Stations or 
Points of Sight: The Eye being placed in a 
certain Point, from whence | it ſees at once a 
| "  - +. whole 


be | 

(61 
ny 
11e 


he "wb 
1 pn a Figure be ſeen behind and beſore at the ; 


to 
e- 
he 
Or 
1 
ea 
ole 


4 
11 the Eye were moved to another place ; 
Pr it is evident, that the Figures of things 


4 85 as they are ſeen ſloping, ſidewiſe, or 


Loe AQion, perceiv es nothing but what is 
Gopoſire to it. If it ſee the Front of a Perſon, 


ers, is ſo peculiar to what it fees in the Situ- 
Wtion, it is in, tht there would be Aa neceſſity 
f drawing, a new the out- lines f a Figure, 


* Front; they become likewiſe ſmaller 
ese as they are more or leſs diſtant from 
2 baſe of the Picture; fo that a Piaure 
En be only made for one lingle Point ar 
; 414) | As 
is impoÞble to God cxadtly by chance, 
4 Wt the our-lir es of a Figure, and the bigneſs 
| W'cable to it in the place where it 15 deſigned 
Pbe: This cannot be done true by juſt and 
Hiallible Rules, without the Mathematicks : 


ithout miſtaking groſly; tor, once more, 


8 
5 
; LAGS 


me time? vv hat is ſeen at a diſtance, hath 


4 che ſame Appearance as if it were near? | 


it reaſonable to give a Figure almoſt the 


T bole height of a Column, which, in the 
bod repreſented, is 30 or 40 Feet, when 


bp the ſame ti time on N atural Heghth of. this 
| Figure 
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8 is Back is hid; it cannot at the fame tima 
be above and below the ſame thing. The 
Line which terminates what the Eye diſco- 


i S:: after all, one cannot err in thele things 


— , 3 * 
6 Tp 
3 ras $i hed S 


a may have, he can never * reaſonably « on 
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Bigure i is not above 5 or 6? Theſe are ne. 
vertheleſs Faults very ordinary to Painters, 
particularly to thoſe who Copy the Works | 
of fome great Maſters, not taking notice that i 
the Painter, whoſe Works they ſteal, hath | 
given a Circumference to his Picture, which | 4 
will not be convenient for it, in the place 5 
whither he carries it. | 
Many imagine Perſpedive to be uſeful only '$ 
in repreſenting Walks, Trees, or Architecture, 3 
| becauſe they diſtinguiſh it only by a Con- 6. 
courſe of Lines to one ſingle Point. But ſince i 
a Picture cannot have its Effect, if the Rayes, * 
which it reflects, come not to the Eye, in the 
ſame order as if the Cloath let the Light pals 'Þ 
through, or that by the opening of the 4 
Piqchure, the things themſelves were ſeen: Tis 
the paſſage of the Rayes that is ſearched for 7 
in the Painting, as well as in the Perſpective, 4 
that ought not to be ſo diſtinguiſhed. To in- 4 3 
able us to judge the better, let us ſee wha 3 
Painting is eflentially. _ 1 
We may ſay of Painting as of Eloquence :{ 
There are general Rules for Writing and {| 
Speaking Judiciouſly and Nobly ; but as be- 4 
ing M * of theſe Rules, is not ſufficien f 7 
: Fa, Speaking and Writing on all ſorts of Sub- 
Jeas, on Philoſophy, on the Mathematicks, or 7 


on Theology; and what Eloquence ſoever one} 


reatiſe Perſpective. TI 
10 4 Subject he knows little of, So a Painter 
rs, 


nnot repreſent but what he knows, tho? 
ſearch to the bottom of his Art. For Ex- 
Imple, He cannot repreſent a Batre] well, if 
eis ignorant of the Method of Drawing up 
in Army; nor a Sea- fight, if he be no Sea- 
an. But this does not imply, that a good 


aly inter ou ht to be both Soldier and Sailer. 
re. Tis true, there are ſome Subjects that Pain- 
on. rs ſo commonly treat of, that it {cerns eſſen- 
a Ya! to their Art, not to be ignorant of them. 
m_ ould a Painter be Excellen t, if he knew 
5 ot a Man? I mean the outſide of a Humane 


of, Jody, and what may appear on that out- 
% de; the Veins, the Mut-ics, and the Ien- 


ons; he ought therefore to be perfe ly well 
or quainted with the Anatomy of the out- 
de of a Humane Body. Thoſe who applß 


10. 3 
in. Pemſelves to the Painting of Beaſts, ouglit 
male the ſame Inquiry. To paint a Horſe 


1 
. ” 
f.D 4 
LN 
FE 
y 


hat . . 
hat yell, 'tis convenient to know the Anatomy, 


* 


1c, nd molt eſteemed Proportion of his parts. 
and Ia fine, Painting is not eſſentially limited 
be. repreſent any particular Subject. It is in 
_ neral the Art of Imitating; and its Per- 
zub. Gion is, that the Imitation is ſo Natural, 
at the Pigure makes the ſame Impreſſion, 
oel! the Object it ſelf that the Painter would 
v on ate. There lies the Beauty of his Art: 
the Addreſs with which he imitates hs 
he 
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he would repreſent, that makes him eſteemed 
tor we are ſometimes charm'd to ſee that in 
a Piciure, which would be frightful if we 
jaw it really. A Serpent cauſes Fear, bur 
its Picture, if weil done, is charming: 89 
that ' tis the Skill of the painter that pleaſes. 
Now the Imitation is not perfect, if it 
have not the ſame Effect as the thing it ſelf; 
that jo the Eyes may be agreeably deceived. i 
Therefore ſince a Picture can have only one 
point of fight, and ſince each Figure expos'd Þ 
to view, hath a certain Circumterence pecu- | 
har to it ſelf, in relation to the point from | 
whence 'tis ſuppoſed to be ſeen; and a cer- 

tain bigneſs, which depends on rhe diſtance | 

in which it is repreſented, we muſt of ne- 
ceſſity have recourſe to the Mathematicks, 
without which it cannot be done to the ut. 
moſt Preciſeneſs. It may be faid, there arc | 
Pictures that pleaſe without that Nicety. i 

_ own it; but whom do they pleaſe? Non. | 

but ſuch as do not compare them with the | 
things the Painter would have them repre- 

ſent. ' Tis the Refemblance of Truth that | 
pleaſes in Painting, as hath been ſaid. How | 
can this Reſemblance exiſt in a Picture, when 
every thing confutes it, when the Ground he 
repreſents is too large or too {mall for the 
Actions that are ſuppoſed to be done there 
When what ought to be ſeparate,” are _ 
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dled together; and what ihould be joyned, 
are remote? When all is too great, or too 


little, and nothing hath its jutt Meaſure ? 


Painters, after having made their Figures, 


do generally adorn the bottom of their 
Picture with a piece of Architecture, rich 


ahd fine in appearance, for if we examine 
the Plan in order to find, for Example, the 
foot of a Column, we {hall find it reſts on 
the head of ſome Figure. Can ſuch Pictures 
pleaſe indifferently 2 We ſhall now examine 
its Perfection, and the Enquiry is neither Vain 
nor Uſeleſs; for the Rules of Perſpective are 
tie are e.. 
Let us then conclude Perſpective and Paint- 


ig to be the {ame thing; fave only that 
Perſpective is made to conſiſt, in finding Geo- 
metrically, (as I do in this Treatiſe) the 
Points, at leaſt the Principal, through which 


the Rayes paſs, that would ſhew the Object 


that is painted, if the Picture were Tranſ- 
parent. I fay, the Principal Points, for it 
& would be too tedious to ſearch for all with 
Rule and Compaſs. Fhe Eye alone hath 
an infinite Number of Features proper to it 


ſelf; and beſides that, two Men have not 
their Eyes intirely alike, the ſame Eye can 


different Motioas. Only they who have 


Witudy'd Nature, and by a ſearch after all its 


Cha- 


\ ! 


\ 


\ 


change as many ways, as the Soul can have 
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Characters, have acquired that Facility of 
imitating what they ſee, or what they con 
ceive; theſe can repreſent things as they arc 
All a Geometrician can do, is to deter min 
the Greatneſs and Situation of Figures in 
Picture. That's what belongs to Perſpedti-ul 4 
the reſt is the Work of the Painter, or of 
one who is wont to imitate or deſign haf 
is ſeen ; eſpecially to mark well the Our 
lines. *Tis in this they exerciſe themſelves i; ng 
Academies, who delign after a Copy, or i 
particular, after a Relief-work, 
A Skilful Painter having once, by 00 
help of Perſpective, found the Poſition of 
ſome Points in the Circumfer ence, which he 
_ endeavours to compals , finiſhes it cal 
which is impoſſible to thoſe that cannot dy 
ſign. There are a thouſand fine Strokes, of 
which one may find ſeveral Points, and p | 
not be able to finiſh them. Every Motio'® 
hath a proper Poſture; every Paſſion hath 
2 Character in the Viſage ; every Age, ever 
Sex, and every Condition, a certain Air 
which he mult be a Judge of, and know 
how to expreſs; otherwiſe, what is gone 
repreſents nothing that hath Life, all is dead i 
for the Air and Features of 4 Body ſull q; 
Life, are very different from theſe of a deaf 
| Body. However it may reſemble ſomethin 
that had once Lite, there are fill the ſam 
Featurq 


þ 


0 
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o Features but much changed. Nothing but 
conf a long Exerciſe, and an extraordinary Ge- 


arcy 
nunc 
un # 
i 
2 0 


nius, a Curiofity and a Nicety more than 
ordinary, can make one ſenſible of the dif- 
ference. „ 


7 
V hat 

"Ad 

9 
0 ut $1 Ti 


i he repreſents ſhould be Beautiful and Fine, 
CS l 
= 


and there is no Beauty but what is Imperfect. 


or in He muſt therefore imagine what is not, and 


form a Reſemblance finer than the fineſt 
_ UiYthings can be found; for when he forms to 
n 0Vhimſelf an Idea, it may happen that nothing 


ch Ifſcan be found intirely reſembſiug it. He ought | 


lily therefore to dive into what things may hap- 


t depen, in all the Conditions in which they can 


S, obe apprehended. To repreſent the Poſture 
d ye ſof a Body that one ſees before him, tis not 
otioFequiſite to be an Anatomiſt ; but without 
hat 
ever\ 
AllWeives but does not ſee. 5 
knowl The Science of a Painter ought to be infi- 


done bite, if he undertakes to meddle with all Sub- 
deadMects ; but he undertakes a large Task, when 


ull of 
dea 
2thin 
| ſam} 
aturi 


Signs 


Let us add, that tho? the Art of painting 
q conſiſts in Imitating, yet a Painter that can 
only Imitate what he ſees, is no Artiſt, What 


the Knowledge of Anatomy, tis impoſſible 
o repreſent correctly a Poſture, which he con- 


e confines himſelf to Man; that alone is 
Jufficient to imploy him. He cannot paint 
ll the Interior Motions that are hid from 
im; but ſince theſe Motions have their 
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Signs on the Viſage, he may {till repel 
thera. Thoſe who have writ ot Painting 
have done this at large: They have examine 
the Proportions cf a Humane Body, as 1 
Age and Sex, and as to the Condition d 1 0 
which Nature renders them moſt prop, 2 
For it is evident that there is a certain Di{pom 
ſition of Body neceſſary to make a Wreſtie 
which is not always found amongſt tho! 
- thatare proper for Government; ſo that Vi 
muſt judge of a good Proportion, with rel 
tion to the Quality of the Subject. 3 
This Search after ſuitable proportions, will 
; the Study of the great Maſters of Antiquizl 
A ſingle 8 or the Painting one Figuß 
in a Picture, :mployed a part of their Live 
They were not ſatisfied to imitate only wil 
they ſaw; if they painted a Wreſtler, the 
formed the moſt noble and perfect Idea if by 
was. poſſible, of a robuſt well-made Bod 
To this end they confidered all the Wrong 9 
meaſured them exactly, and taking fron | 
each what appeared to be perfecteſt, in A 
lation to their Deſign, they formed that oo 
fect Idea of an Agile, Robuſt, and Well- pl 0 
portioned Body. If they made a Statue, > 
_ Picture, of Venus, that is to ſay, of a fl 
Woman, they made the like Search on | 
Bodies, Where they perceived the Features 
a rare Beauty. = 


'f 
of 
1 
"4 


| Since I ſpeak of Painting more as a Ma- 
thematician than as a Painter, 'tis not my 
buſineſs to advertiſe Painters of Hijtory, that 


Action in one Picture, with what relates to it, 


Perſons cauſes Confuſion, this may be avoided 
by making none appear but who are ne. 


in their convenient Poſtures: All ought to be 
attentive Witneſſes, and ſhew in their Coun- 
tenances the Motions with which they may 
and ought to be animated, in relation to their 
v State, Sex, Age, Quality, and to their part in 


we muſt be obſerved ; Painters have much leſs 
liberty than Poets, for a Poet may allow 24 


v4 
4 


Bod 


+ 


T1 


2 


: 
* 
4 
4 
* 


iro Action, and what is ſeen at one ſingle look. 
This would need a more ample Explanation, 
at po 


| of 
in 1 
if I defigned a compleat Treatiſe of Painting 3 


-p ſpeak but as a Mathematician, and therefore 
ue, ¶ cannot treat of Colours, of the matter of which 


a "they are compoſed, nor of the manner of 


on Winixing them, ſo as to imitate the natural 


ures Colour of the Objetts to be painted. There 
„ E ars 
£1 
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they ought (as Poets in a Comedy) to be 
careful of the Unity of Action, Time and 
Place, and for that reaſon to paint but one 


and is neceſſary to denote it. A mulcitude of 


ceſſary towards the execution of that Action, 


1 the Action, which is the ſubject of the Piddure. 
Above all things, Likelihood and Decency 


hours to the Action he repreſents, but a Pain- 
ter can only repreſent the Inſtant of an 


Woe OI. Wi — —— — 2 2 


18 ATreatiſeof Perſpective. 
are Secrets for preſerving Paintings always 
clear and lively. Colouring is a conſiderable Þ 
part of Painting. The Mathematicks make 
Abſtraction of the ſenſible Qualities. Ter- 
ſpective then, which is but a part, can be no 
other than an Application of Geometry, to 
find the paſſage of the Luminous Rayes, that 
will make the things themſelves appear, 

Which are ſuppoſed to be behind the Picture, 
and are to be there repreſented. PerſpeFive, 7 

I ay, is the Foundation of Painting, but it 
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is not ſuffcient to make an accompliſſd 
Painter, I am far from pretending it: The 
Idea which I have given of Painting, {hews A * 
that I have other thoughts; but after all, 
what I have ſaid, will ſerve to prove, that 
Perſpeftive is uſeful to Painter, that 'tis that 
which regulates his Deſigns; that without, 
it he works but at random, and cannot keep 
up to the nicety of juſt Meaſures. In the 
 firſtplace, we will ſee which are the Terms 
ay in Perſpective, and which are its Prin- 
CIples. 5 _ | 
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CHAP. II. 


5 Explication of the uſual 
| Terms, and the Principles 


| . ſuppyſed; in Perſpective. 


3 
, Y Defniices or Explications of the Terms 
5 © peculiar to N 


4 DEFINITION 4; 
| 3 A Geometrical Plan, is that on which the Specta- 
tor, and the Objects he conſiders, are ſuppoſed 


to be, and on which the Piftare is Pages, in 


which the Objects are to be repreſented, 


: T Square X is the Picture or Perſpective 
1 Plan, and Z. is the Geometrical. What 
ve here term a Geometrical Plan, is ſometimes 
' Fcalled the Pavement or Ground. (See Plate 1. 
4 The Geometrical Plan is generally ſuppoſed 
to be parallel to the Horizon, therefore the 
Line in the Picture, that's parallel to the Geo- 
metrical Plan, as G H, is called the Horizontal 
Line. 
The pittare, or Perſpective Plan, may be 
FP. either Perpendicular, or inclining on the Geo- 
* i 2 muetrical 
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between the Eye and the viſible Object. Its 
ordinary Situation, is to be perpendicular on 
the Geometrical Plan, and direct in reſpect of 


to be, when no other 1s mentioned. 


5 The height of the Eye, above the Grammricat| 5 


of Szght. It is the Principal Ray that meaſures 2 
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metrical Plan; or it may be parallel to it, 
when compared with the Spectator, it is bd | | 
to be direct or ſloping, as it is ſeen in front or 
ſidewiſe. In fine, it may be placed above or 
below the Eye; in all thefe Situations tis ain | 


the Eye; and in this Situation we Penny! it 


DEF. II. 


nw 1 Fopmilal nt meer the | 
height. 1 


This Line is likewiſe called the Line of 


Station; fo B repreſenting the Eye, the Line 


B D is "the Line of Station. Some Authors 


give this name to the Line D K, of which | 


DEF. III. 1 

The Principal Ray us 4 ftraight Line drawn from ie 
the Eye, | perpendicnlar to the Plan of the 
Picture when it is upright, 45 is here ſappoſed, 
and the Point where it falls, is called the Trin. 
pal Point, or Point of Sight. 


( 


ABis the 7 rincipal Ray, and A the Point 
the] 
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the diſtance of the Eye from the Ficture. The 
Principal Point is called ſometimes the Center 
of the Picture, and Point of Concurrence, be- 

| cauſe ſeveral Lines mect there, as we ſhall 
| fee, and cut one another if they were pro- 
[ long'd, as the Semidiameters of a Circle in 
the Center, Whereſore theſe Lines are in ſuch 
Ja caſe called Radial. Some Lines there be, 


therefore called Fleeing Lines. 


D F E. IV. 


| Y 7k Horizontal Line is that which v. oe throurh 
\ the Principal Point A, and is parallel :0 : he 


Ground Line G H. 


255 | 113 A Lorie 70 4 Ilan paſſog by the 
10r5 Eye, and cutting the ure, the Section of 
uch this Plan, with that of the Laclure, is what 
we call the Horizontal Line. 

k Let A C be the Section of the Pickare, and 
rom pf a Paz Vertical, or perpendicular on the 
the Geometrical Plan, and paſſing by the ye of 
ofea, || the Spectator, and D' K the Section of the 
bin. ertical and Geometrical Flan A, it is the Pro- 
Portion that Objects have wich thoſe two 
Lines, that determines their Situation on the 
eometrical Plan. Some call the Line DK 
Ihe Line of Station, as we have ſaid before. 
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The Line BD the height of the Eye, which 
we have called the Line of Starion, and the | 


long'd, are both 1 in the Vertical Plan, 


The Kerle ba! Point is a point in the Fiore 1 


of Lines which are perpendicular to the 


the Perſpective of thoſe that are parallel 


to the Picture, meet in another Point likewiſe! | 


Point, which hath a determined place; the 


ferent Situation of the Lines, whoſe 1 erg. 


cur in the Principal Poiat. 4 


Line BI, which is the Principal Ray, pro 


D E x © 


1 ize, where Lines parallel among ſt themſelves | 
tho? not perpendicular to the F icture, ao meet. 


We ſhall demonſtrate, that the Perſpettize ' 
Picture, meet in the Principal Point; and that 
amongſt themſelves, but not perpendicular 


in the Horiontal Line. This Point is called 
Accidental, to diſtinguiſh it from the Principal} 


other hath no fixed place, becauſe of the dif. 


ctives meet in this Foint. It is called A4cci- Þ 
dental, becauſe the ordinary Situation of a 
Picture, is when the parallel Lines cut it, at 
Right Angles; ſo that their Perſpective. con 
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D E F. VI. 
2 Baſe of the Picture, or the Line E E, which 


9 25 the COMTBOR Seck ion of the Fre and the W— 
J Geometrical I lan, is ca died 1 Tn Ground Line. 


= Thoſethat will not uſe this Ter m, call this 
Line no other wiſe but the Ba/e of "the Ji Aure. 


5 DEF. VII. 
A IN being the viſible E e, and N R the at ance 


off the Pillnre, the Point Ron wich NR 
3 fails, is called the Point of Incidence. 


Ihe Situation of an Object on the Geoe- 
1 trical Plan, depends on its diſtance from the 
2 Palare, and from the Vertical Line: So it is 
the Lines N O and N R, that determine this 
Situation. Some call the Line N R the Lon. 
3 gituae, and N O the Latitude of N. 


1 E F. VIII. 
9 The Seat of the Ob je Fg is the per bende, ular Sup- 


port that each of its parts bath 0a the Ceome- 
trical Plan. 


q So the Perpendicular 8 T is the Seat of the 
Fobjedt S. 
C 4 DEF. 
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„„ 
me 
The Points of difl ance of the Eye from the Picture; Jin 


are two Points in the Horizontal Line, equal, ik 
 diſlant on each ſide from the Point of ſight, or 
b the length of the Frincipal Ray. 


To find the perſpective of a Point, mark 
25 the Horizontal Line, on both ſides the 
['rincipal Point, the diſtance from the Eye to 
the /i lure. 1 
Mark, likewiſe, on the Ground Line, ar |} 
on a Line parallel to it, the diſtance from the l 
Picture to the Object that is to be put in Per- 4 
ſpective, by two Points equally diſtant, from 
a third where falls a Perpendicular. This 3 
Will be eaſily comiprehended when we come 1 
to the Practice. 2 


CODY RG AR». ing poor ns nmr von, W e 7 
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An EXPLIC AT TON of ome Tan, not | 
belonging to Perſpective, yet often uſed” ia | 


| Jpeatrng of this Science. 


As Perſpective is often uſed in repreſenting 

Wor ks of Architecture, ſo the Terms of Ich. Nu 

nography , Orthography, Elevation and 1 rofil 
(Which are proper only to Architects) are ou 
ſometimes ſed. The firſt is a Greek word, 0; 
$99 a proper 8 the Figure or Print Tu 
which 


ATreatiſe Pei ſpective. 2% 
which the ſole of the Foot leaves on the 
Ground, which the Greeks call Ichnos. A- 
mongſt Architects it is the Section of a Build- 

ing cut Horizontally near the Ground. Tis 

y Mikewiſe what we call a Plan. so the Plan 

, ſor Ichnography of a Church, is the mark left 

by this Church, if it had been raz d; or the 

rſt appearance in Building, when the Foun- 
dation is ready to appear above Ground. The 
chnograply of a Cube, or Gaming Dye, is 


: oY - 


4s 


o a Square; and that of a right Cilinder is a 
Circle. : 
In the Terms of Perſpective, Projection is a 
e ertain view according to the Situation of 
'- Wodies, whoſe Deſcription is drawing, on a 
n Plan ſuch as they would appear, if the Eye 
ere in a certain Point. | 
e Orthograpin or Elevation, is the repreſen- 
ation of a Building, as to its breadth, thick- 
Feſs, heighths and depths ; generally it is all 


of Fan be ſeen at a ſingle view, ſuppoſing the 
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1 n 7 
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2 


iz Rye infinitely diſtant, or greater than the 
Pbject. Orthography is marked with perpen- 
licular Lines, repreſenting the Heights of 
g n Edifice. This is what's underſtood by the 
word Orthos, which ſignifies Right. 5 
% Orthography or Elevation, is ſometimes con- 
re Wounded with the Profile. Profile is an Eleva- 
d, on, but this word implies particularly the 
2 Cut of a Building, which ſhews the infides 
oi = EE an 


26 ATreatiſe Perſpective. 
and outſides that are behind the Plan, which 
makes the Cut; and at the ſame time all that 
is cut by the Plan, as the thickneſs of Walls 
Timbers, and all other Objects ſo cut, the 
Eye being ſtill ſuppoſed infinitely diſtant. | 
X is the Elevation or Orthography of part of 2 
Pilaſter with its Corniſh ; and E is the Pro. 
file or Cut of the ſame part, which ſhews| 
the thickneſs and heighth of its parts. ItÞ 
is particularly the Line which makes this 
Cut or Section that's called the Profile. Sche-| 
zography is likewiſe the fame thing with 
| Orthography, tis the repreſentation of anf 
Object elevated on the Geometrical Plan 
with its ſhadows as it appears to the Eye. 5 
(See Plate 2. Figare 1 & 2.) : 
Artificers call Geometrical whatever keen; ; 
its proper Meaſures, but Fi igures put in Perk 
ſpective, and ſeen from a certain determined 
diſtance, change, and have no more the 
fame Meaſures. In the Perfpective.of a long 
Gallery, the laſt Squares are the narroweſſ ; 
and the Columns ſmalleſt and ſhorteſt ; {ol 
they diſtinguiſh betwixt what is Perſpectiv 
and what is Geometrical, or betwixt a Perf 
ſpective and Geometrical Repreſentation. As 
for Example (fee Plate 3. Figure. 1, 2.) the 
fame Column fepreſented two ways, X Ge: 
 metrically, and Z in Perſpective. You {ee that 
A the Geometrical nrg, keeps both i 
_ Meaſure 
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A Treatiſe of Perſpective. 27 
eaſures and Figure; all which is changed 
in the Perſpective Ignography B. What is Geo- 
metrical, may be likewiſe conſidered as Per- 
pective, ſuppoſing the Eye infinitely diſtant; 
for a Front that hath many Pillars, being 
ſeen at an infinite diſtance, it appears as it 
the Eye were exactly oppoſite to each of theſe 
Columns: When the diftance is determined, 
we ſee ſeveral Lines tending to a ſingle Point; 
the equal parts, but more diſtant, become 
leſs, and ſhew different ſides, according as 
they are ſituated in regard of the Eye. "This 
happens not when the Eye is infinitely di- 
tant, for the different ſituation of rhe parts of 
the Object, in reſpect to the infinite diſtance, 
cannot be perceived; it is as if the Eye were 
pppoſite to all, and all were equally diſtant 
n.,... EEE | 
{ Thoſe who repreſent Fortifications, do it 
generally Geometrically,which is eaſieſt. M.Uza- 
Ham calls this Military or Noble Perſpective. 
The Geometrical Plan it ſelf, on which is de- 
cribed the Seat of the Objects, without any 
Thange, is taken for the Picture; which is the 
reaſon that the Seat or Ichnography of all pieces 
pf Fortification, that are to be elevated, does 
not change, but continues always the ſame. 
The Heights continue likewiſe the ſame; 
/' {Wvhereas in ordinary Pictures it is neceſſary to 
Fhange the Ichnography in a Perſpective Few, 
1 Sos " 
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28 A Treatiſe Perſpective. 
and to change likewiſe its heights in di 
miniſhing them proportionably, as they re 
preſent heights more diſtant from the Picture 
Architects, Ingeneers and Artificers , wh 
deſign their Works before they put them in A 
execution, repreſent them Geometrically ; theyl 
make little uſe of Perſpective, but for genera 
Views, and when they would ſhew differen 
Faces of the ſame thing. 
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Suppofitions or Poſtulata. 


SUPPOSITION L 


The Eye is a Point, and every Ray ts a ftrajahl 


ine. 


This Suppoſition, taken in a ſtrict Senſe 

zs falſe, for the Eye Y (Plate 4. Fig. 1.) hat! 
an opening B C of a coniiderable biguels 

Where from each point of an Object, theic 
enters ſeveral Rayes into the Eye, whicll 

make a Pyramid B A C, of which the viſible 
point A is the top, and B C, the overture ol 
the Eye, is the baſe. The ſame Rayes «Me 
uniting in the bottom of the Eye, ar th 
Pore D, make an oppoſite Pyramid, which 

_ hath the ſame baſe BC, fo that there a 
two Pyramids, an Exterior and an Interior i 
A * 71M 
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A Treatiſe of Perſpective. 29 
[his is agreed to, and Experience does not 
low it to be doubted of. Now tho? there 
ters ſeveral Rayes into the Eye, reflected 
om the ſame Point of the viſible Object, the 
ame happens as if the Eye were the Point DO, 
nd the Object A were only ſeen by a right 
ine AD, therefore our Suppoſition may be 
lowed of. VUE 
| To demonſtrate how the Rayes may be 
onſidered as right Lines, I have cauſed to be 
pgraven the Figure of a Man, gathering and 
niting in a Point at the entry of his Eye, 
Everal ſmall Strings which come from the 
Ingles of a Solid, (ſee Plate 4. Fig. 2.) Theſe 
rings repreſent the Rayes which {hew each _ 
Joint of the viſible Object. We have already 
Bid, that according to the new Philoſophy, 
the Light conſiſts in the action or preſſure 
If certain ſmall Luminous Bodies, which 
pmmunicates it ſelf in right Lines. Theſe 
re the Lines I call Rayes, and of which I 
{all ſpeak, as if they were real Mathema- 
al Lines, coming from each point of the 
able Object; or as if they were tyed in the 
me manner as the Figure repreſents theſe 
Fall ſtrings. ro re i po 


Second 


go ATreatiſe of Per ſpective. 
. SUPP. II. 8 


The Rayes by which we perceive a Line, male 
4 Plan, if this Line prolong d enter not the 
Eye. e ; e 
Suppoſe a ſtraight Line, ſuch as Þ E, if 
it were placed in regard of the Eye V, ſo as 
that being prolonged it would enter it, tis 
evident the Eye can ſee but one of its Extre- 
mities, to wit, D, which is the neareſt, and 
ſo it would only ſee it by a ſingle Ray; but 
in any other ſituation, as in the Line BC, 
there comes to the Eye Y ſeveral Rayes, 
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which are right Lines. By the firſt Suppoſition, 9 
theſe Rayes make a Plan AB C, according 8. 
to the Notion we have of a Plan. | 


U Third M 


AT reatiſe of Perle. 3¹ ! 


SUP r. II. 
ſ The Point in u the Picture 1 the Ray paſſes, 


| that comes from the viſihle Point, is the Pere 
Ae of that Point. 


hr E 


SoP is the PerſpeRive or Mappe of 

according to the Notion we have given 
if Perſpective, at the beginning of this Chap- 
er, 4 „N 


SUPP. IV. 


the viſible Point touch the Picture or „ e- 
ctive Plan, the Perſpective of that Loiut is 
where it rouches the Picture. 


This is evident; 
SUPP. V. 


he Perſpective of 4 right Line, which being con- 
tinued, paſſes not through the Eye, is the Section 
of the Picture, - and the Plan which is compoſed 
300 f the Rajes which come from that Line. 


ling So the Eye B, perceiving the Line MN, 
F ſeveral. Rayes , Which make the Plan 


bird MN, the La, Section of that Plan 
| BMN, 
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32 ATreatiſe Perſpective. 
B MN, with the Picture X, is the Perſpe 
Clive of M. N. (lee Plate 5. Fig. 1.) 


The Perſpective of the Sarf ace of an Object, i 


be proper to make ſome farther Reflection 


and likewiſe the cauſe of theſe Rules. Th 


to judge it nearer to us than it is. 


SUPP. vi. 


that part of the Perſpective Plan, ar plan 
the Picture, comprehended between the Perſp: 
ctives of the Lines which bound this Sarfas 
This is evident. 
Before we end this ſecond Chapter, *twi 


on the Action of the Light; whereby v 
ſhall diſcover important Rules in Perſpective 


Light (as we have ſaid) conſifting in thi : 
Action of certain ſmall Bodies that preſs th 


Eye, and this Action not having an infinit ! 
[ 


force, both Reaſon and Experience ſhevy r 
that a diſtant Object ſhould ſtrike the Ef 


more faintly ; ſo that it is partly by the livq t 
lineſs of the Action of the Light, that vl 5 
judge of the diſtance or greatneſs of an O 
| ject; if its diſtance be conſiderable, we ought 
tf 
t 


This is the reaſon that a Surface, whithiſſ t] 
Concave or Convex, appears flat and united n. 
if ſeen from afar 3 for let the Concave Ling pt 


„„ 1 by: + 4 
| A Treatiſe of PerJpeflive. 33 
ſpe be AC PDE B. (ſee Plate 5. Fig. 2.) and tlie 
Convex A FG HB, it is evident, that if 
theſe Lines be removed far from the Eye, all 
the various Rayes which ſhew the ſevera! 
parts of theſe Lines, do not work differently Wo 
on the Eyes; or the difference of the Action 
of the longeſt Rayes, makes not an impreſ- 
lion ſenſibly greater, than that of the action 
which ſhews the parts neareſt the Eye. S0 
that there being no ſenſible difference in the 
action of theſe Rayes, they appear the ſame 
to us, as if they came all from the right Line 
AB. The Sun and Moon, tho? Spherical 
Bodies, appear flat to us. That which is 
rugged, at a diſtance appears {mooth ; and 
for the ſame reaſon, what is ſquare may ap- 
pear round, when diſtance taxes away the 
appearance of its Angles. 
For the ſame cauſe, the Pavement of 4 c* 
long Gallery, appears higher at the Extre- | 
mity, and the Ceiling lower. The true rea- 
ſon is this, Let the right Line A B repreſent 
the Ceiling, and D E the Pavement (fee Plate 
5. Fig. 3.) the Eye is at the point Xx. The 
Rayes of the remotelt parts, {trike not the 
Eye in a ſenſibly different manner, we judge 
therefore this Ray ſhorter, and conſequently 
the part from whence it is reflected appears 
nearer; ſo the Line A B hath the fame ap- 
DE as BF. That 
which 


mited | 
Lia pearance as AC, and 


0 


34 ATreatiſe of Perſpective. 
which is then in E, appears at the point E, 
and therefore higher than it is ; as that which 
is in B, appears in C, and conſequently lower. 


The Figure ſhews likewiſe, that the 


equal parts A B and DE, ought to appear 
unequal; and that the moſt diſtant have the 
leaſt appearance: Becauſe the Rayes of the 
fartheſt objects preſſing the Eye leſs, it judges 
not the object to be in the place where it is; 
B G appears H C, and therefore leſs than it 
is. It is the ſame with EL, which appears 
as F K, ſo that at a diſtance equal parts ap- 
pear unequal, and the fartheſt appear the 
JJV 
Ibis is what Painters cannot be ignorant 
of. therefore in Painting of things, as they 


ſee them, they never fail to repreſent the moſt 


rugged bodies ſmooth and even, and all their 
parts confuſed, if they ſuppoſe the Eye at a 
great diſtance. They notice nothing di- 
ſitinctly in repreſenting a very remote Figure. 
They raiſe whatever is below the Eye, ac- 


cording to the diſtance, and decline all that 
is above x. They repreſent, I ſay, all that is 
remote, leſs than Nature. This is what they 
call Degradation of a Picture. ho 95 
We have ſhewen, that it is the manner 
alter which the Luminous Bodies ſtrike the 
Optick Nerve, that makes the different Sen- 
timents of Colour; ſo that as the action ot 
5 e 
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| ATreatiſe of Perſpettive. 33 
| theſe bodies, keeps not it ſelf all entire, when 

| they remove from the bodies from whence 
they are reflected, ſo they ought not to appear 

1 Nef coloured as if the Eye were near. 
Remote bodies appear without colour; there: 
fore they ought to have none in a Picture, 
| or at leaſt it ought to be weakened; and in 
@ adjuſting this faintneſs, lyes the Myſtery of 
Painting; for tho? an object be coloured with | 
the ſame colour, as to its kind, yet its parts 
Ware diftinguiſh'd by the faintneſs or fullneſs 
of the ſame colour, according to their ſitua- 
Ition, as we ſhall ſhew more particularly in 
Ithe laſt Chapter of this Treatiſe. Painters 
call this Diminution of the TinQure or Col- 
Yours, Aerial Perſpective ; and the Diminution 
of Lines which repreſent others remote from 
the Picture, they call Lineal Perſpective, It is 
this only T have undertaken to treat of. Ne- 
wertheleſs I ſhall have occaſion to reduce 
Aerial Perſpective in ſome meaſure under this 
Head, and touch lightly upon it. 
Many advance for an Axiom, a Propoſi- 
tion which on ſeveral occaſions is falſe, and 
Wapableof cayſing us to commit great Miſtakes 
in the Practice of Perſpective. They pretend, 
that things ſeen under equal Angles, have 
1 he ſame appearances, or appear of an equal 
ze; from whence Father Tacquet concludes, 
that if a Statue, or right Line, appearing equal 
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36 A Treatiſe of Perſpeftive. 
to B C, (ſee Plate 6, Fig. 1.) were erected | 
on the Column B D, then a Line drawn || 
from D to A, and the Arche f taken equal 
to þ d, the line A E drawn through f, would || 
give the line D E, which in appearance would 
be equal to B C, becauſe ſeen under an equal 
Angle. JJC 
This Propoſition holds not always true, it 
holds when the objects are near; but at a di- 
ſtance things of the ſame bigneſs have diffe. 
rent appearances according to the variety of 
the Eſtimate we make of their diſtance. For 
ſince we ſee in a right Line, objects ſeen un. 
der the ſame Angle muſt appear io much} 
greater, as they are judged to be diſtant. We 
may be ſaid to have within us, a kind of Na. A 
tural 77i20zometry; for when we view ani 
object, there is a Triangle form'd by the 
Ravcs of that object, and the diſtance of ou 
Eyes; which being known with the two 
Angles of the ſituation of the Eyes, deter] 
mines the ſenſation of the remoteneſs of the 
object. But the Interval of our Eyes is todf 
{mall a baſe, to judge of the diſtance of re- 
mote bodies; becauſe the Eyes change no 
ſenſibly their ſituation, to fee an object at a 
thouſand Paces,or to ſee it at 1ooooOoO. Where 
fore we cannot judge of the diſtance of ob N= 
jets by Natural Trigonomertry, but by the apM._ : 
parent bigneſs of interpoſed bodies. 


leſs, and nearer to us, when we ſee them 


on the edge of the Horizon. I ſhall add no- 
thing more here, referring the Reader to 
what Father Malbranche hath faid in his 
Search after Truth. 


poſition, which Father 7 acquet takes tor an 
Axiom, That what is {een under the fame 
Angle, appears equal. Suppoſe the Eye to 
bein A (ſee Plate 6. Fig. 1.) and a Statue to 
be erefted on the Column B D, that accord- 
ing to him ſhould appear equal to B D. It 


according to the pretended. Axiom, that the 
Angle D A E were equal to the Angle CA d, 
to the end that D E might have the ſame 


this caſe, that theſe Angles can be equal, tho? 
= DE were prolong'd ad inſinitum 5 for A "4 
being ſuppoſed parallel to BE, the Angle 
DA E muſt be always leſs than the Angle 


allowing it to differ a little, even then D E 
would be almoſt infinite. Nevertheleſs, ac- 
$ cording to this Axiom, it ſhould appear leſs 
than BD, which is contrary to experience. 
[We ſhall ſee in the ſequel, what may be 
done in placing an object in a high place, 
= 0 and 


ATY eatiſe of Per ſpective. 37 
Therefore the Sun and Moon appear much 


above our Heads, than when we ſee them 


To demonſtrate the falſehood of this Pro- 


the Angle 6 A d were of 45 deg. it behooved, 


appearance as D B; but tis not poſſible, in 


BAD, which is ſuppoſed of 45 degrees. But 
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38 ATreatiſe of Perſpective. 


and preſerving the appearance of its natural 1 
bigneſs. _ EE „„ 

Before we {finiſh this Chapter, we muſt I] 
examine a Difficulty that ſome make againſt FR 
this Suppoſition; That the place from whence |? 
the Picture ought to be ſeen, is but a Mathe- 
matical Point. They are deceived, ſay they, 
who conſider the viſual Point as a real Point; 
| becauſe the two Eyes that ſee, are not one 
Point. What ſhall we anſwer to this Diff | ! 
culty ? Why, in the firſt place, thoſe that 
examine a Picture nicely, uſe but one Eye. 
In the ſecond place, The {mall Interval that 
is betwixt the two Eyes, may be taken for at! 
ſingle Point, in reſpe& to the remotenels at |? 
which the Picture ought to be ſen. 
Others anſwer, That they ſee but with |? 
one Eye; That the two Eyes act only alter 
natively; That one alone ſees; and that ſo 
the Ocular Point, or place from whence the 
Picture is ſeen, may be ſuppoſed a ſingle 3 
Point. They go upon Experiments, which, 
if tryed, ſhew the quite contrary. For let X 
be a black Ball, (ſee Plate 6. Fig. 2.) and 2 
a white Table, if the Eye B be ſhut, and the 
Eye A uſed, it ſhall ſee X in D, as B wil ! 
{ee it in C, if it look to X alone; now th 
two Eyes A and B being open, they ſee X 
in E; which J have tryed ſeveral times. 
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A, Treatiſe Perſpective. 39 
It is not then true, that one Eye only acts; 
or that we ſee only with one. But as I have = 
aid, this hinders not, but that we may ſup- all 
| poſe, the Point of ſight, to be truly a ſingle | 
Point; that is to ſay, that the two Eyes of 4 
him vbo is in a place, from whence the Pain- | 
ter would have him conſider his Picture, may 
be taken for a ſingle Point. A Picture ſeen 
too near, hath not the Effects it ought to »b 
have; and at a diſtance, the Interval of the 1 
1 
1 


two Eyes is as nothing in reſpect of the 
Picture; as experience {hews, in what we bl. 
have been ſaying 5 for if the Ball X be at a — 
great diſtance from the Eyes, and near the 
body Z, which ever Eye is {hut, or kept open, 
2 whither the object be beheld with one or 
both Eyes, the right or the left, X ſhall ſtill 
be ſeen in the ſame point of the Table Z, 
without any ſenſible difference, 


8 


= firſt of the eleventh Book of Earley: 0 
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07 the Properties of the Seflion 
tog or more Plans, which 
meet or cut one another. 


PE are the Sections VOY by the N 
8 Plan, of the viſual Rayes with the | 
Picture : ; conſequently 1 it 15 neceſſary to call to 
mind the Properties of Sections of Plans. T Þ 


ſhall here propoſe theſe Properties, but I ſhall 


not meddle with the Demonſtrations, becauſe Þ 

they are to be found in the firſt Section of the ; 
fifth Book of the Elements of Geometry, which I 
have publiſhd. I cite the Propoſitions of that 
Book, and thoſe of Euclide, where theſe De- 
tnonſtrations are; but it is not neceſſary ta 
have recourſe to them, for the inſpection of ; F 
the Figures is ſufficient - to demonſtrate theſe Ml :* 
Pr opolitions, 0 as to be perſwaded of them. 


PROPOSITION J. 


A Right Line ca be partly in the dir, and 


partly? in 4 Plan. 


This Propoſition is the Gxth of the fifth 


Section of my Elements of Geometry, and the 


3 
© 


HIC > ⅛ é RES. hot ES EIS. hone 


F — 
| | i e ee oo ee 


4 T reatiſe of peel we” 


COROLLARY. 


A Right Lint POR. a Plan, cuts it oat in 


For Fi it cut it in two points, it muſt be all 


in the Plan; otherwiſe part of it muſt be in 


the Plan, and part of it in the Air, which is 


contrary to the firſt Propoſition, 


PROP. II. 
All Triangles may be imagined in a Plau. 


This is the 8 th Prop. of the forecited Section. 


P R O P. mW. 
The common S ection of two Plansjs a Right Line. 
This is the 1 ath Prop. of the 11th Book of 


| Eaclide, and the gth 1 in the forecited Section. 


PROP. IV. 


When two Plans, Z. and X, gut one anot her; of 
the Lize, E D perpendicular on AB the 
Section of Z and X, be ee 2 on X, 
all the Plan Li is perpendicular on X. 


This! is the 12th Prop. of the ſame Section 5 
p R OP. 


| (ſee Plate 7: By. 1 9 


— 
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PROP. V. 


Between two parallel Lines, or two Lines what- 
 ſoever, that are in the ſame Plan, or between 
24 Point and a Line, there can be but one Plan 


imagined. 


This is the 7th of the x 1th Book of Euclide, || 
and the firſt Theorem of the firſt Section of || 


my Elements. 


PRO. vi. 


Two Plans agreeing in three points that are not 


in the (ame line, agree intirely. 


This is the ad Theor, of the ſame Section: || 


PROP. VII. 


Two lines, AC aud BD, being perpendicular on 
the ſame Plan, they may be imagined in one 


Plan. 


TIhis is the tenth Theorem of the firſt | 
Section of the fifth Book of my Elements of 
Geometry, which I cite always in this Chap- 
ter, becauſe tis in that Section that I demon- 

ſtrate What happens when Plans cut each 
- dvther, (ke Plate 7. Fig. 2. 


PROP. 


CN 


— 


' PROP. VIII. 


X and Z being, two Plans perpendicular on V, 
their Section A B malt be perpendi- 


cular on Y. 


This is the 13th Theorem' of the forefaid 
Section, and the 19th Prop. of the 11th Book | 


of Eclat, Cee 7 wy 7. F. 8. 3 * 


PRO P. * 


Ie Sections A B and C D of two parallel Plans 
W cz hy 4 third, art Parallel lines. 


Tis the 16th Theor. of the ſame Section, : 
and the 16th Prop. of the 11th Book of Ea ; 


* elle, 0 Plate 7. Fig. 4) 


PROP. 7 


| The hi ne 'C E in the Plan 5 Ah being wet 2 
AB, the Section 07 Z. aud R, is | itemiſe pa- 
a to another liue draws. on "the Plan X Pa- 
ralel to A B. 


Ibis is the eth Prop. of the 11th Book of 


Eaclide, and the th Theor. of the forecited 


eln. (ſee Plate 7. Fig. 5.0 


PROP. 
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PROP. XI, 


2 and X are two Plans which gut each other I. 


AB is parallel 16 DF; if the lines C D | 
MO, EF, are parallel 5 


are equal. 


This is the 18th Theor. of the ſame Section 
of my Elements, and the roth Prop. of the. 


11th Book of "OO; (ſe Plate 7. Fe 5). 


PE. 
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3 
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Two lines cut by — Plans are cut * proper 1 


 Honably. 


See the 17th Prop, of the 11th Book oi 
Euaclide, and the laſt # the firſt Section of my 

fifth Book of Elements of Geometry, where the 
Demonſtrations of theſe Propoſitions are to 
be found, of which I would only renew the 
Idea, for the more eaſie reading the following 
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CHAP. IV. 


made by the Rayes that come 


Object. 
THEOREM I. 
| The Perſpective of a point, is a point. 
DEMONSTRATION. 


right line,Chap.2.Sup.1.the place where 
this Ray cuts the Picture, is the Perſpective 
Jof the viſible point, Chap. 2. Sup. 2. now a 


Zone point, by the Corol. of the ift Prop. Chap. 3. 


Ja point. 
„ FUEOR II. 
we Perſpective of a viſible right lire is a righe line: 
| DEMONSTRATION, 


The Rayes by which a line is ſen, that 


2 Jet not through the Ey 6 tho prolong eds 
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| 0 the Properties of the Seflinus 
of a Picture, and the Plan 
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to the Eye from the v1fible 


. TA Viſible point is ſeen by a Ray which is a 


Wright line piercing a Plan, cannot cut it but in 


ſtherefore the Perſpective of a Wande point is 
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46 ATreatiſe of Per ſpective. 
make a Plan, Sup. 2: Chap. 2. which cuts 
the Picture: Now this Section (the Ferſpective 
of the right line by Sup. 5. Chap. 2.) is a right 
line, Prop. 3. Chap. 3. Therefore the Perſpective 
of a right line, is a right line. _ 
| THEOK 1: 
The Perſpe®ive of a line in the Geometrical Plan, i 
parallel to the ground line, is likewiſe parallel in 
the Picture to the ſame ground line. 4 
BCC is parallel to F G, it muſt be demon. |" 
ſtrated that D E, the Perſpective of B C, is 
Uke wiſe parallel to FG. „ 
DEMONSTRATION. 
I be right line BC on the Geometrical 
Plan Z, being parallel to the ground line FG, 
we may imagine a Plan on B C parallel to the 
Picture, which is elevated on G F. Now the 
Rayes by which the Eye A ſees the line BC 
forming the plan A B C; (by Sup. 2. Chap.2.)| 
the common Section of that Plan, with the 
two parallel Plans aforeſaid, give the two pa- 
rallel lines BC and DE by the 9th prop. 
Chap. 2. Now by the 1oth, D E being pa- 
rallel to BC, it muſt be fo likewiſe to the I; 
ground line GF, which was to be demon- 
ſtrated, (fee Plate 8. Fig. 1) 1 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This Propoſition holds, tho? the line B C | 1 
t He not in the Geometrical Plan, provided it _ 
e can be imagined in a Plan parallel to the Geo: 9 
Wnetrical. 7 5 . 0 
COROLLARY. I 
„e Perſpectives of all lines parallel to the ground A 
2 . | ECP "kl 
line, are parallel among#t themſebves. i 


They are all parallel to the ground line, 
Ind conſequently to one another, becauſe of 
Heir being all parallel to the ſame line. 

1 ane , 
et B C be à line parallel to the principal Nay, 
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m CZ conſequently perpendicular to the "ictare, C 
GY Ferſpective being prolong d, paſſes through fl 
hee principal point, or point of feht. N 
-he if DEMONSTRATION. \ 
CHE The line B C being ſuppoſed parallel to 1 
2% Ne principal Ray A G, (Plate 8. Fig. 2.) is 1 
the Wnſequently perpendicular on the plan of the | 
P* Wcture X, as is likewiſe A G. Suppoſe then 
OP lan between A G and BC, to wit, AGB C 

P* Wop. 7. Chap. 3. this Plan having the three 


nts AB C common with the Plan A B C, 
"Wal! be only the Plan ABC prolonged, Prop. 6. 
Wap. 3. Now the common Section of the 
an AG B C, with the Plan of the Picture, 


E R-Þ is 


2 75 


the others are Unequal, 


48 A Treatiſe of Per ſpeflive. : 


is a right line, Prop. 3. Chap. 3. ſuch as E F. 


which muſt paſs through the gry point 
F, becauſe the point F muſt be in the Plan 


AGB C, as well as in the Plan of the Picture, 


and becauſe the Section of the Plan ABC 


and the Picture, is a part of E E, to wit, DE; 
then D E, Perſpective of B C, being pro- 
long'd, will be equal to E E, and conſe 
quently paſs through the ſaid principal point 
F, which was to be demonſtrated. — 


COROLLARY. 


The Perſpectives of two or more lines perpendiÞ 
cular to the Picture, being prolong d, cut cad 


other in the (ame point. 


niſhing the Perſpective. Theſe are call" 
Fleeing Scales, to diſtinguiſh them from Ge: 
metrical Scales, whole parts are equal, wherea 


This is evident, becauſe they ciit one an- 
ther in the principal point; and therefore thi | 
point is call'd, the point of Concourſe. It i 
likewiſe calPd the Center; and the Lines that 
meet there, are call'd Radial. Theſe Radi 
Lines are likewiſe called Fleeing, becauſ 
they ſeem to ſhun us, as we have ſaid before, 
in diſappearing as they approach the prin 
cipal point. Theſe Lines, if cut according tj 
A certain proportion, ſerve as a Scale, on 
which all the Meaſures may be taken for f. 
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5 THE OR. v. 

The Perſpective of any Line which is in the Geo- 
metrital Plan, or parallel to it, if it be not 
parallel to the Picture, when continued, euts 
. the Horizontal Line. os i 


DEMONSTRATION. 
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Ine perpendicular to the Picture, and conſe- 
| quently parallel to the Geometrical Plan, on 
which the Picture is perpendicular, being con- 
tinued, paſſes through the Principal Point: 


Line. .. ⁊ K 
Let M be a Line parallel to the Geome- 


© Plan paſſes, which i call K. Thus the Plan 


rough the common Section of X, of K, and 


8 
1 

N 
n 

> 
1 
. * 
Sf 
„ 


Perſpective of all Lihes parallel to the Geo- 
metrical Plan, perpendicular or inclining on 
tal Line; which was to be demonſtrated. 

| E ©" THEOR: 


6 . RS. 
e 2b 3 Berg 5 
- 7 STC 
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We have proved that the Perſpective of a 


Now the Principal Point is in the Horizontal 


trical Plan (Plate 9. Fig. 1.) but inclitied on 
the Picture Y, the Rayes by which it is ſeen 
make a Plan, which I call Xx, and which 
ends at the Eye, by which the Horizontal 


EK will cut the Plan X. I call O the Fer- 
# woes of M, which being prolong'd, paſſes 


of V, and conſequently through a poitit of 
the Horizontal Line B C, which is the Line 
where the Horizon cuts the Picture. So the 


the Picture, being prolong'd, cut the Horizon- 
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BR THEOR. VI. KF, 
Two Lines parallel to each ather, and to the Geo- 1 
metrical Plan, provided they be not parallel to 
the Picture, cut each other in the ſame | point of N t 
the Horizontal Line, e 
Firſt, This hath been proved of Lines,per- Þ 
pendicular to the Picture, and parallel to 
each other; for their, Perſpectives being con- 
tinued, cut in the Principal Point, Which is 
in the Horizontal Lane, et. M 0 
Secondly, The two lines MN (Plate 9g. 
Fig. 1.) are parallel to each other, but not 1 
to the Picture on which they incline. Their 
Perſpectives are OP, which being prolong'd 
by the former propoſition, cut the Horizontal 
Line BC. It remains then only to prove, 
that they cut in the fame point. I call Z the 
Plan of the Rayes by which N is ſeen, and X 
of thoſe by which we ſee M; theſe two 
Plans, X and Z, cut one another, becauſe they 
both terminate at the Eye; and their Section 
is parallel to M and N, becauſe theſe two 
lines are parallel, Prop. 10. Chap. 3. The Plan 
of the Horizon K, which palles through the 


? 


Eye, cuts likewiſe the two Plans X and . 
Now this Section is {till parallel to M and N, 
becauſe it is parallel to the Geometrical Plan, 
Prop. 9. Chap. 3. then all theſe Sections 1 

n Ut 
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bir one Line which cuts the Horizontal Ling 
: B C in the ſame point, to wit A, which In this 
caſe ĩs call'd Accidental, to diſtinguiſh ir from 
5 f ! the pr incipal _ 


| Several Lines ROY 2 to "the Germetrical 


Plan, and to each other, if ont of As Lines, 
and 4 point of another, e þ nomn, t 2 are al 
| komm. 

9 Por firſt, if "leſs Lines 6. acted 
on the picture, they meet at the principal 
point; fo there are two points known,through | 
F ict each of theſe Lines paſſes. . ... 

, = Secondly, If theſe Lines be inclining « on the 
picture, they meet all in the Accidental point, 
o there are ſtill two points known, through 


which each of theſe Lines muſt mu. 

+ 5 PROBLEM. 

0 Several 1 ines beino g given parallel among ſt t hem- 
0 ſelves, and to the Geometrical Plan, and in- 
n . | iis on the Pictare, how to ou. the Acci- 
dental point. 


B It ſuffices to prolong the perſpective of one 
pf theſe Lines; for the point where it cuts the 
9 orizontal Line, is the Accidental point, where 
- he per ſpectives of the other lines meet, ac- 


= tording to the foregoing Theorem. 


E22 THEOR. 
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A 
The Perſpective of a line which is perpendicular on 
the Geometrical Plan, is perpendicular on the 
ground line. e 1 
PDE MONSTRATION. 
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Buppoſe the Line B C perpendicular on the 
Geometrical Plan Z (fee Plate 9. Fig. 5.) The! 
Plan ABC, and the Picture X, are perpen- þ 


picular on Z; ſo their Section H E is perpen. | 
dicular on Z, and therefore on the ground line 
FG (Prop. 8. Chap. 3.) Now DE part off 
H E, is the Perſpective of B C; therefore the 
Perſpective of a perpendicular line, is a per- 


pendicular, which was to be demonſtrated. 
THEOR. VIII. 


The Perſpective of one or moro lines perpendicula 


on the Geometrical Plan, are all parallel. 
© __ DEMONSTRATION. 


By the foregoing Theorem, the Perſpectives 
of lines pei pendicular on the Geometrical 
Plan, are perpendicular to the ground line, or 


bs 
Ke 


Ot TITER 


baſe of the Picture. Now it is proved in the 
Elements, that perpendiculars on the ſame 


line, are parallel amongſt themſelves ; then 
by confequence theſe Perſpectives are parallel 


amongſt themſelves. 
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3 THEO R. IX. 
The Perſpective of 4 line inclining on the Geome- 
trical Plan, is inclined after the ſame manner 
on the ground line, where it makes the ame 


5 
1 


Aal. 
We ſuppoſe this line, which is inclining on 
the Geometrical Plan, to be parallel to the 
Picture. 5 
1 DEMONSTRATION. -- 
- BC is a line inclining on the Geometrical 
plan 2, its perſpective is the line DE, which 
being prolong'd to the baſe of the Picture H I, 
I ſay DG makes the ſame Angle on HI, as 
 BCon , (fee Plate 10. Fig. 1.) BC is ſup- 
poſed, as I have ſaid, parallel to D G, having 
then taken G F equal to B C, C F mult be 
parallel to B G; and ſo the Angle D GI, or 
Fl, is equal to CB L, according to what 
hath been demonſtrated in Prop. 11. Chap. 3. 
= COROLLARY. 
Ihe Perſpectives of lines equally inclining on the 
Geometrical Plan, are parallel. | 


5 Theſe lines are all ſuppoſed parallel to the 
| Picture. = 7 a 
By the preceding Demonſtrations they make 
the ſame Angle on the ground line, and con- 
gequently they are parallel, according to what 
hath been ſhewn in the Elements of Geometry. 

1 1 THE OR. 
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5 THE OR. x. . 


Tus or more equal. lines bring perpendicular, or 
equally inclinga on the ſame (+ ide, and on the 
[ame line perpendicular to the Picture, their 
Perſpectives are betwixt two lines, a ten 
 minate at the Principal Point. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Let there be on the fame line H K, IT 
equal lines L. H, I M, and N K perpendicular 
vr equilly inclin'd, the Perſpective of H K, 

is in the line D A, which mares at the 
rincipal point 4 (Theor. 4.) then the per- 
| ctives of the points HTK, common to 


theſe lines, and to the line HK, arein AD, 
a the points D, C, B; and becauſe HL, 
I M, a! KN are equal, perpendicular, or 
equally inclin'd, on the ſame fide, their" tops 
muſt be in one line per ndicular to the 
Picture, to wit in LN, whoſe Perſpective is 
in G A, which terminates at the principal 
point A (as by the ſame: Theor.) and conſe- 
— 4 L, M, N; the tops of theſe lines and 
common points ro the line LN, are in the 
line G A, to wit, at the points G, E, E; 
which oY to be demonſtrated, (ke Plate 10 
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COROLLARY. 


Several lines being given, equal and nn 
on the ſame line as on H K, after having found 
the Perſbective of the firſt line HL, and the 
top or baſe of the others, the reſt is eaſt ly found. 


For the Perſpectives of theſe lines are pa- 
rallel (Theor. 9 & 8.) then by drawing pa- 
rallels to the 14 D G, the Perſpective of HL, 
&/ the points D, C, B, or G, E, E, between 
A and AD, the Perſpective o of H L, IM, 
K N, are found. 


THEOR. Xl. 


| The Perſpective of à line being a line; 1 ſay, the 
parts of the Perſpective of a line parallel to the 
Picture, are proportionable to thoſe of the line, 
whoſe Perſpective it is. 


' Suppoſe BD parallel to the picture X, and 
divided in the point C (Plate 11. Fig. 10 its 
Perſpective is EE; fo E is the Perſpective of 
6 B, Fof D, and Gof C. Now E I's parallel 
5 to BD: ; therefore as D Ci is to C B, ſo is FG 
to GE. 
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5 | COROLLARY. 

© if the parts BC and C Dof the line B D are 
= equal, the parts E G and GP of the Per- 
 Jpective E F, are likewiſe equal. 


- This is evident. 
E 4 


* 
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„ BD wo 
The Perſpective of a Figure, pargllel to the Plax 
of the Picture, is ſimilar to that Figure. 
DEMONSTRATION I | 
The Angles comprehended between the 
ſides of the Figure, are equal to thoſe of the 
Perſpective, becauſe all the lines of the Per- 
ſpectiye make the ſame Angles with the 
ground line, as thoſe made by the Lines of the 
Figure, (Theor. 9.) So the Figure of the Per- 


ſpective is ſimilar to the viſible Figure. ft 


DEMONSTRATION n. PF! 
The Rayes that come from this Figure ta 
the Eye, make a Pyramid, of which this Fi- Þ 7 
gure is the baſe. The Picture is ſuppoſed pa- 

rallel to this Figure ; therefore its Section with 
the Pyramid is likewiſe parallel to this Figure, 
and conſequently ſimilar, as is demonſtrated ar 
in my Elements, Now this Section is the per- th 
1 of the ſaid Figure, therefore the Per- Nhe 
ſpective of a Figure * to the Ficture, is 

(1111 

Sener! 
The Perſpective of a Square or a Circle, QC. 5. 
ral} to the Pictgre, is a Square or 4 Circle. 


| This is a neceſſary Conſequence, becauſe in 
this caſe the Figure of the Perſpectiye js ſimilar 


to the viſible Figure, 
jo the yiſible Figure, 


C Qs 
„ 


COROLLARY II. 


piece of Archite(tare, that are on the ſame line, 


VET. 

| RNs COROLLARY III. 

1 p part of the Perſpective of a piece of 4 

tecture, or its Diminution, being known, the 

| veſt is ea ily found. 

. A Make only a Scale c geinution. Tf ( for i in- 
| ſtance) the Architecture is dGiminiſied half in 
the Perſpective, then take half of each part. 

2 THEOR. XIII. 

x F Perſpeckives of equal parts of a Line, per- 


.- F momma to the Picture, are unequal. 


' © Suppoſe B E a line perpendicular to the 


and D (Plate 11. Fig. 2.) the Perſpectiwe of 
this line is FG; Which we muſt prove not to 
: be equally divided. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Er C. ch. to the Picture, in the Plan of which 
Þs F G, they cannot be parallel; therefore not 


1 nee parts of the Perſpective F G, cannot be 


i as thoſe of B E are : Which was, &c. 
LE M- 


4 7 _w of PerſpeAive. 57 


| | The Perſpeive of the parts of the Front of 4 
keep the Proportions of the Pe 6 1 the ſaid 


N Pony and divided equally by the points C 


If B E and E G were equally divided, then 
Lic would be parallel; but ſince E B is per- 


being divided according to che ſame Propor- 


65 A Treaife of papel 


LE MMA. 


The baſe BE of the Triangle A BE, d di. 
vided into equal parts; TI ſay Firſt, of the 
Angles of which the e equal parts are the Baſes, 
the higheſt are the leaſt : Secondly, in the Tri 
2 F A G, the baſe F H of the ſuperior 
5 Angle, 1 leſs than HI the baſe of the x ado 


DEMONSTRATION. 


Firſt, The lines AB, AC, &. (Plate IT, 
Fig. 2.) become longer as they are more di- 
fant from the perpendicular A M. .So A E 
ſhall be greater than A C. Then it the angle 
E AC wereequally divided, Eaclide, Book 6, 
4 rf x AE, AC:: ED, DC: then ED 
would be greater than D C; but being ſup- 
poſed equal, the ſuperior angle E AD ought 
to be ſmaller than D A C, or F A H than 
HAT, and ſo of the reſt. 
| Secondly, All lines, as A F, A , Cc. as 
they are more diſtant fram the perpendicular 
AP, become longer; ſo AF {hall be leß 
than A I. If then in the triangle F AI, the 
angle A be parted equally,  Euclide, lib. 6.1 
Prop 3. FH, H I:: FA, AT. Then PH 
would be leſs than HI. for that reaſon, and 
becauſe the angle F A H is leſs than H AI; 
Which we have Gemoniirated ( Fre 11 Fig. 2 ; Is 
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THEO R. XIV. 
The Perſpectives. of the parts of the line B E 


(the ſame Figure, and the ſame Caſe, as in 


the foregoing Theorem) that are remote il 
are ſmallest. 75 | 


1 his has been proved in the foregoing 


| Lemma. 


Thron. xv. 


2 farther Objeets are from the Picture their 


n are the ſmaller. 


II the line B E were infinitely ovolong'; 
F * ſtill divided in equal parts (Plate 11. 
Fiz, 2.) the laſt of theſe parts would have 


that object wi is the baſe of the ſame 


7 row longer, the angle B A E becomes lels 3 
and the ſecond baſe FG PerſpeCtive of B E 
becomes ſborter. Which was, Cc. 


Co. 


7 


dhe leaſt Perſpective. So the Perſpective of 


angle in the Picture, is lefſer. It is evident 
(fame Figure) that if the Eye A draw back 
from the Picture X, or if BE be placed at a 
greater diſtance; as the Rayes A B and AE 


60 A Treatiſe of Perſpectide. 
COROLLARY... -Þþ 
In removing the Eye too far from the Piltur, | 
or in repreſentiug Objects at too great a di 
ſtance on the other ſide the Picture, al maſt b. 
A 5 „5 
For inſtance, in the Perſpective of a tc a8 
long row of Columns, all the Columns muſt} 
be confounded. This depends particularly} E 
on the ſituation of the Eye, in regard of the 
Objects. The Eye and the Objects being 
determined in their ſituation, the Pictun 
may be nearer or farther from the Eye 
When it is nearer the Eye, the Perſpective 
is really leſs; and the contrary when it ö 
more remote, tho the Object appear ſtil! o 
the ame bigneſs, and under the fame angle: 
For 'tis the diſtance from the Object to the 
Eye, that makes the different Senſation, and 
not the Picture which changes not the Sen- 
ſation, be it near or far from the Eye. 
. THE OR. XVI. — 
The Perſpective 2 Objects placed lower tha 
the Eye, is below the Horizontal Line; bu 
above the Horizontal Line, if the Objects i 
' placed higher than the Ee. | 
DEMONSTRATION. || 
|  Iuppole B an Object below the Eye AI 
(Plate 12. Fig. 1) ſeen by the Ray AB, thesen 
Horizontal] 


A Treatiſe Perſpective. 61 
1 : - Horizontal line is E FE, and the principal Ray 
CAD, parallel to the Geometrical Plan. It 
z were drawn back infinitely, the Ray A B 


5 * 


coll as it is ſuppoſed to be ſituttrn. 
uf Let C be a viſible point above A D or 
ci E F, the line A C ſhall never reach EF 
hell for the ſame reaſon ; and conſequently the 
ng Perſpective C, ſhall not be found below E F. 
url (Which was, Ge.) 


* | THEOR. XVIL | 755 
he : Perſpectives of Objects that are below. the 


and then B would not be below E F, er A D, 


le. 
and } 


en DEMONSTRATION. 


lt is evident, that the farther B is removed, 
the Ray AB draws nearer the line A D, 
has which is the principal Ray, (Plate 12. Fig. 1.) 
but and fo cutting the Pictare nearer the Hori- 
« fontal line EE, the Perſpective of B be- 


Tomes higher : So that the more C is re- 


the remoter they be. 


ſ ending to A D, cuts the Picture nearer EF; 
thellend conſequently the Perſpective deſcends 
| nearer 


2s 

» 

. 

Fr 

q 4 2 n 

3 

$ 

is 


A Could never reach the Horizontal line EE; 
I becauſe it ought firſt to be parallel to A D, 


Eye, are higher, the remoter the Objects be; 
and thoſe of Objects above the Eye, are lower, 


moved, the Ray A C drawing near or deſ- 


A A Treatiſe of Per ſpeflive. 


nearer to the line E F. I db not mean that Þ 
O ſhould be remoter by prolonging the Line] 
A C, for then its Perſpective would be ſtill Þ 
in the ſame point E, tho? it were infinitely | 
 prolong?d z but ſo as the Object, 'whither |? 
near, or at adiftance; ſhall be ſtill at ns equal BY 
gy above the ' Horizontal Line. - 


| THEOR: | XIE: 


| The Poriectivn of 4 Point af” a2 equal height Þ 
with the Eye, or Horizontal. Line, is always L 
foand i in the Horizontal Line. i 


This is evident : for the Ray or Link that I 
comes from that point to the Eye, is parallel . 
to the Geometrical Plan, on which it hath 
two points equally elevated. _ Tis therefore 
likewiſe parallel to the Horizon; *and'paſſing [Þ 
through the ſame point to wit the Eye, it mult ſh 
neceſſarily cut the Horizontal Line. a 


COROLLARY. 


cane if ſeveral Figures on the Geometrita 
Plan, were of the height of the Eye, or of the 
Horizontal Line, the Per, pectives of their top! 
would be all found i in the Horizontal Line: 


This i is clear; 


ATreatiſe of Perſpective. 63 


| THEOR. XIX. 

Il - Point being given in the Geometrical Plan, 

vp 4 perpendicular be draum from this Point to 54 - 
er 


Picture, and from the ſame Toint'a line be 


ay ö EL Parake! to the Picture, the Perſpectinue of 


; | that Point, will be the Bebe of Section of the 
N ee 4 theſe rw0 Lines. 


DEMONSTRATION. 


p The Point given in the Geinierrical Plan, 
\ yhoſe Per ſpective we look for, let it be the 


bed Point. Then by the (4% Theor, ) 
hc Perſpective of A Band conſequently of A, 
fect of A B, is in the line B G. 

sap AH a line parallel to the baſe of 
We Picture, paſſing through the point A, 
Whoſe Perſpective we look for : Suppoſe like- 


Erſpective is parallel to the baſe of the 
eure, Theor, 3. Now A is in the parallel 
LH, and in che perpendicular A B, ſo that 
& Perſpective or A, which is in the Per- 
E&ctive of theſe two "lines, is certainly in tha 
0 mon Section of B G, and E F, the Per- 
Fetives of AB and A H: Which was, Cc. 
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Foint A, (Plate 12. Fig. 2.) draw the Line 
IB per rpendicular to the Picture, G is the 


Wi F E to be the Perſpective of AH, which 


64 A Treatiſe Perſpective. 
| COROLLARY. 


Having thus found the Perſpective of the Lin 
pat all to the Picture, where A the wiſh 
Point is; draw from its point of Incidence, 

Line to the Principal Point, and the Pe 
ſpective of A ts found. 5 


For the Point of Incidence of A, accordim 
to the Definition (Chap. 2. Def. 6.) is th 
Point where the Perpendicular falls, that i 
drawn from the viſible Point to the Picture 
Now the Perſpective of the viſible Point, i 
in the Perſpective of that Perpendicular ; ani 
ſo ia che common Section of that Perſpective 
Wich that of che parallel Line that paſl 
through the viſible Point A, in the Geomeſ 
trical Plan. C | 
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CHAP. V. 


of the Diſpefition of the Objefls | 


5 defigu. d to be repreſented; and 
| of the Situation of the Pifture, 


Wh Perſpective Plan, with re- 


lation to thoſe Object, and t9 
| the Point from whence it ought 
| t be ſeen. 


we ſearch for this paſſage, we muſt conſider 
5 vid is the ſituation of the Picture, with re- 


to be ſeen, This will make three Heads, 


75 J. 


trical Plan. 


k What the ordinary Painters do by chance, 


Land at random, he chat is A Geometrician can 
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"HE Art we here treat of, conſiſts in 
finding in a Picture, the paſſage of the 
[ins which would ſhew the Objects that 
are behind it, if it were tranſparent. Before 


5 lation to the Objects we would repreſent, and 
to the point of ſight, from whence it ought 


JVbich ſhall be the ſubject of this Fifth Chapter 


Lo the Dibef tion of the Objects on the Grome- 


ä 


66 ATreatiſeof Perſhective. 
do artfully and preciſely. We have already 
ſaid, that every Picture is ſuppoſed to be on 
a Geometrical Plan, and that it is there, Yerti. 
cally or Perpendicularly, if it be not mentioned i, 

to be in another ſituation. We have likewik i 
ſuppoſed the Geometrical Plan to be Hori-ſ 
zontal, that is to ſay, parallel to the Horizon, 
is on a regular Plan, that we ought always 
to conceive the Objects, whoſe Perſpective 
we ſearch after, to determine and meaſure e 
their juſt Situation, in regard to the Pictun i 
and point of ſight. VV 
Altho the ſubject be given, and that it 
doth not depend on the Painters choice, he 
may imagine it under the fineſt Form it 5 
capable of, in which he ſhews his Ingenuity. 
The Features and Colours are the Materials 
which can only expreſs the body of the ſub- 
ject; the Diſpoſition we ſpeak of, paints i 
what the Senſes cannot perceive ; and this is 
called the Spiritual part of Painting. But tis Ie 
not my bufineſs to explain this Diſpoſition, iſ 
becauſe J talk of Painting, in fo far as it bor-W 
rows the help of the Mathematichs, to deter- 
mine in the Picture, the place where eachhhi 
thing ſhould appear. 


4 1 


When the Subject is great, and contain 
ſeveral things, the Imagmation is not ſtrong 
enough to comprehend them all, in the Pit 
poſition in whichrit is deſired they ſhould ap 
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" hear. 'He muſt at leaſt have ſome help to 


on Wix and ſupport his Imagination, and to keep 


Þ {till lively, for ſuch a time as is neceſſary 
e 


17 
l- 
on. 
ays 


Colours, What it repreſents to him. There- 
bre it is, that thoſe who defire to ſucce 


{ſort of Theater all they would repreſerit 


ive Ber which they take their Meaſures, their 
ure Weight, their diſtance from the Picture, and 
url 


1 er Situation on the Geometrical Plan, with 
Wil 
t is 
ity. 
1als, 
ſub· 
1nts 
15 5 
© tis 
ion, 
bor- 
etc» 
each 


Scometrical Plan, and of a Vertical Plan, 
Ipich paſſes by the Principal Point of the 
eture. 

The ching 1 18 either Ih long, nor ſo diffi 
lt, as it appears; it may be made calle. 
o that end we mult ; imagine the Geome- 
ſeal Plan to be a Square divided into ſeveral 
ther fmall Squares, by the help of which, 
e place of each Object, and the Ichnography 
Plan of the whole ſubject is determined. 


e point of Seat of all that is above the Geo- 


tains Mctrical Plan That is to ſay, it muſt be 


rong 
Dil- 


] ap ndicular line falls, from the point of the 


Dea, F 2 Object 


bra Painter to expreſs with his Pencil and 
bake ue of this Artifice: The diſpoſe — 


zom the Eye of the Spectator. They wiark | 


klation to the baſe of the Picture, and to that 
Ecrtical Line which is the Section of the 


his Plan cannot be made, without ſearching 


und in What point of this Plan, or in which 
theſe little Squares that divide it, a per- 
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68 ATreatiſe of Perſpective. 
Object which is in the Air. Tis this Per 
pendicular that meaſures the height of tha 
point. F 1 
If (for inſtance) it were deſired to pit 
Statue in Perſpective, according to the Rule 
to find the perſpective of its principal point 
we muſt conſider which is the -Situationf® 
of its Foot, and after that of the upper pam 
by letting fall a Plummet, which gives the 
Let us make this more intelligible by ſon: 
eaſie Example. If the Octaedre X were ſh 
be put in Ferſpective (ſee Plate 13. Fig. 1 K 
that is to ſay, the body X having eight ſide 
it muſt be examined where the Perpendiculaiſ 
lines Bu, C, Dc, Ea, AF do fall, wi 
meaſure the height of its angles. The fog 
of theſe per pendiculars makes the Figuf 
4 he d, which muſt be put in Perſpective 
then ſearching the Perſpective of all the 
perpendiculars, the points A, B, C, D, E, 
are found, which being joyned by ſtraigſ 
lines, forms the body Z. ſimilar to Xx | 
This is neither difficult, nor very lon 
Now when the Tchnography of what yi 
would repreſent, or at leaſt of the princip 
things is found, all is eaſie, and you mi 
work ſafely; for the Perſpective of il 
Ichnography is eafily found, in dividing (WÞ 
hath been ſaid) the Geometrical Plan in 1m 
WE _ Square 
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Squares, The whole Plan is conceived as a 
Square. Suppoſe then Z or the Square abc d 
to be the Geometrical Plan, (ſee Plate 14. 
Fg. 1.) Divide the fide à b in equal parts, 
by drawing right parallel lines by the points 
fg. Divide likewiſe the fide à 4 and draw 
Parallels: Thus the whole Square will be 
divided into ſeveral ſmall Squares. The Per- 
ſpective will be found by the Operations 
which we ſhall ſhew in the next Chapter. 
his Perſpective is BF op; which being 
ſound, it is eaſie to find the Peripective of 
the 1chnography of the ſubject that is on the 
{WGcometrical Plan. This may be done with 
nn eaſie practice, without any ſenſible error, 
y marking in the Perſpective of each {mall 
Square, whatſoever is in that Square. The 
Wight of this figure alone makes it eaſily com- 

prehended, (ſee Plate 14. Figure 2.) X or 
AB CD is the Geometrical Plan, on which 
Nie imagine a fortification. This Plan hath 
een divided in ſeveral ſmall Squares, which 
Contains. the Geometrical Ichnography of this 
Fortification. I ſuppoſe Z to be the Per- 
Wpective of this Geometrical Plan, and of the 
ther Squares into which it is divided. By 
{Wranſporting then what is in the Squares of 
he Geometrical Plan, into the Perſpectives 
f the faid Squares, the Perſpective of the 
{Wocometrical Ichnography which was defir'd, . 
unc. F 3 - This 
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This is an admirable ready way to find 
what Painters call the Degradation of the 
Picture. The firſt Objects which are con- 
ceived behind the Picture, are thoſe which 
are the firſt beyond the Ground line, or baſe 
of the Picture. According as they are more 
diftant, their Perſpective is raiſed, and at the 
ſame time gradually diminiſhed, This may 
be obſerved without Perſpective. Generally 
whatever is ſeen at a diſtance appears {maller. 
So a Figure, which on the baſe of the Fictur- 
_ ought to be five foot, may be placed at ſuch 
a diſtance, that it can have but four, or lels 
if what it repreſents ought {till to be imagined 
more remote beyond the Picture, This 5 
what I have been calling the Degradation gi 
the Picture; which is known as ſoon as wc 
have found the Perſpective of all the Geome- 
trical Plan; and of the Squares into which i 
is divided. We know Geometrically tile 
Diminution of each Object, as it is placed in 
ſuch or ſuch a parallel of the Geometrical 
Plan; for inſtance, How much a body of, 
five foot, which is in the ſecond parallel line 
of the Geometrical Plan, ſhould appear d- 
mini{h'd in the Picture; and how much in 
the third; and conſequently what is the D. 
gradatioa of the Picture, or by how much 
muſt the natural ſize of the Object be d. 
miniſhed, according to the place where ib 


o 
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| Perſpective is put. This being as eaſie as it 
is neceſſary, Painters that neglect it are much 
to blame. And can do nothing well but by 
chance. - 


| The Geometrical Plan, on which we ima- 


aſe 
ore gine the Objects we would repreſent, may 


| comprehend a great Country. But every 
thing may be reduced from great to {mail ; 
and we may ſuppoſe a Board or Table of 
five or fix foot ſquare, to be a large Country. 
Neither is it negeſſary to make effectually 

any Geometrical Plan, it is enough to imagine 
itz and without marking the lines which are 
the meaſures of the Objects which are to be 
painted, we may expreſs them by number, 
theſe meaſures making only a Scheme of the 
Picture which is to be painted, as the Archi- 
| ects, who without drawing any line, calcu- 

late what they Cong to make, and make it 
known to the Workmen that arc to execute 
it, marking by numbers all the meaſures of 
their Work, the fize of its Plan, the length, 
and breadth of all the Apartments, the height | 
of the Stories, and the largeneſs of the Win- 

| dows. A Painter may likewiſe prepare his 
ſubject in his fancy, and write it down; He 
may mark it on Paper by numbers, deter- 
mining the Situation of ſuch and ſuch a part, 
| how many feet it is diſtant from the baſe of 
| the Picture, how much it is elevated above 
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the Geometrical Plan, or depreſſed under it, 


and ſo make an exact deſigagg. 
Painters have a great liberty: All is allow'd 


them, providing they claſh not in any thing 


with likelihood and decency. They may 
therefore imbelliſh and diſpoſe things to the 
beſt advantage. I believe likewiſe they may 
take ſome liberty in the Deligns of Per. 


ſpective, which they make upon Paper to 
repreſent an Edifice, particularly when the 


buſineſs is only to give an Idea; and not to 
finiſh it, but only to ſhew which way it 1s 


done. If the buſineſs be to make a general 


view, they need not confine themſelves to a 


true Plan. For inſtance, if in this Plan there 
be found great Courts before the Entry, the 


Perſpective of theſe Courts which will be 
upon the baſe of the Picture, ſhall appear too 
great; whereas that of the Edifice which 1; 
to be repreſented, will appear too ſmall and 
confuſed. I believe that upon ſuch an occa- 
ſion they may imagine another Plan than the 
true one 3 that is to ſay, they may {ſuppoſe one, 
ſuch, that the parts which they would rende: 
moſt ſenſible, may appear in the deſign, 4 
obvious as is neceſſary. They muſt ſuppoſe 
the Court of entry leſſer; and if there be any 


Buildings on the Wings that they would 


make appear, they may detach them more 


_ thantthey are; that is to ſay, rhey may ſup Þ 
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| poſe the Court that ſeparates theſe Buildings 
to be greater, to the end that in the Per- 
| ſpective theſe Buildings may not be confuſed. 
This can run them into no error, for the true 
| Geometrical Plan, reforms and makes under- 
| ſtood what is requiſite to be known. 
| There may be many rape.» obſerved, touch- 
ing the Diſpoſition of the Objects on the Geo- 
metrical Plan; but as J have ſaid before, it 
does not concern me. I ſhall only add, that 
a Painter ought to ſuppoſe nothing there, but 
what the Eye can comprehend at a ſingle 
view. We are now going to ſhew, that the 
| Eye comprehends a greater or leſſer number 
of Objects, as it moves farther off, or draws 
© es 


| I I. | 4 
Of the Situation and Size of the Picture. 


| A Picture can repreſent but one ſingle 
Action, or Actions that relate to one thing, 
and can be ſeen wholly at one view. The 
| liberty of Fainters is therefore not ſo great as 
| that of Poets; theſe are indeed obliged to 
| unity of Action, Time, and Place, whither 
it be in a Comedy, Tragedy or Heroick Poem. 
In Drammatick Poefy, or Pieces of Theatre, the 
place is the Theatre it ſelt, on which all paſſes, 
or is there related if it has been acted elſe- 
CVVT Where. 
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where. In Heroick Poeſy the place is all the 
Provinces which the Heroes have run over 
in the time in which the principal Action 
was done, which is the ſubject of the Poem. 
The time of this Action may be a whole 
Year. The Pieces of Theatre are allowed at 


moſt but twenty four hours. Pazzters are 


yet more ſtraitned, for they can only paint 


the Moment of one Action, the Situation 


where the things were in that Moment; the 


Figure, and the Character of the Paſſion with 


which every Perſonage was animated at that 
time. The Figure of all the Bodies, the 


Poeſtures, the Viſage according to the Mo- 
tions of the Spirit, which being active, is con. 


tinually changing all theſe, which is impoſſi- 
ble to be mark*d with a ſingle ſtroke of the 
Pencil; for the ſame Features cannot ſerve 
for quite different things. Tis then only the 
moment of an Action that hath its proper 
Features which can be painted. So the time 


of the Action, that is the ſubject of the 


Picture, is but one inſtant, becauſe the next 


inſtant will require other Features; the things 
having no longer the ſame Situation, the ſame 
' Diſpoſition, nor the ſame Character. - 

_ . Painters are likewiſe more ſtraitned than 
Poets in the unity of the Action: Every Come 


has five Acts; and every, Act hath different 
Scenes, in Which are ſeen different Ornaments, Þ 
3 | Changing 
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changings of the Scenes, and ſtill ſomething 
that is new. In Heroxck Poems they give 
Battel, and beſiege Towns. Tis not the 
| ſame in Painting; as the Eye can ſee nothing 
diſtinctly, but what is before it, and that its 
| overture is limited and narrow, it cannot re- 
ceive but a {mall number of Objects at once. 
| Beſides that the Rayes that enter obliquely, 
cannot unite in the Retina, to form there the 
Image of the Objects from whence they come. 
| Wherefore a thing is not diſtinctly ſeen, but 
| when the Rayes by which it is perceived, 
fall directly upon the Eye, or mils little of 
doing {o. In changing place, or turning the 
Eye, things are diſcovered that were not ſeen 
before; but a Painter cannot repreſent exactly 
what 1s not ſeen at a fingle view. There is 
great difference between Sculpture and Paint- 
ing: A Statue that ſtands by it ſelf, can be 
| ſeen on all ſides, and by parts; and every 
| point from whence it is ſeen, hath a parti- 
cular Circumference. But in a Picture there 
cannot be given to the ſame Figure different 
| Circumferences, to terminate it by two diffe- 
rent ſtrokes. So that if, in conſidering an 
| Action, the place be chang'd, or the Eye 
| turn'd, it is ſeen in a different manner, and 
then the ſame Figure can no more ſerve; for 
its Circumference will not be proper tor it, 
but when it is ſeen in its firſt Situation. 


if 
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If we would repreſent different Actions 
to be ſeen at ſeveral times, we muſt make 
ſeveral Pictures. But finally, what Rule 
muſt we obſerve for the Grandure of the 
Action that is the ſubject of the Pi&are ; or 
what ſize muſt we allow the Picture? To 
find this Rule, let us reflect on what we 
have been ſaying, that the Eye ſees not di- 
ſtinctly but what is before it; and that it is 
but little affected with what enters it ſlanting. 
Likewiſe the Eye rowls in the Head, and 
turns it felf to what it would fee ; it draws 
near, or retires to ſee better; for as this Fi- 
gure makes plain, while the line Z is betwixt 
D and E more diſtant from the Eye, the Rayes 


by which it is ſeen, ſmite the Eye more di- 
rectly, than when it is in Band C. So the 


r 3 
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Rule we look for, is, if the Picture be large, 
and the Figures in their natural ſize, and in 
great number, we muſt ſuppoſe what it re- 
preſents to be at a great diſtance; for other- 

Ways 
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| ways tis impoſſible for the Eyc to zeceiyg 
ſo many things at a ſingle view). For in- 
| flance, Let us conſider the great Front ofthe 
Louvre. If we are near it, we can ſee but a 
ſmall number of Columns, which will ſtrike 
| the Eye directly: Whereas in retiring: to a 
; © reaſonable diſtance, the Eye, tho? it continus 
fred, comprehends eaſily all this great Front, 
; © which becomes ſmaller, and contracts jt ſelf, 
do be proportionable to the Capacity; ofthe 
Eye. But if the diſtance be too great, | the 
Objects become too {mall ; they appear no 
more, and the Picture is all confuſed. A 
| We ſpeak here of a. Picture, in which we | 
would have things appear in their natural 1 
greatneſs; that is to ſay, that they make, s 
near as poſſible, the ſame Impreſſion. upon . 
the Eyes, as they would do in their natural 
State. To determine the greatneſs of this 
| Picture, we muſt have a regard to what we 
Would have appear there. But above all 
things, we muſt remember, that it ought not 
to be exceſſive large; that it ought to be pro- 
portioned to the Capacity of the Eye, which 
| ought to ſee it wholly at one view. It may 
l be done by taking a great diſtance, . even 
| tho” the 7:cture were very large; but then 
it would in a manner diſappear 3 all the ſmall 
parts would not be ſeen. Now a Picture is 
not made to dazle the Eye with colours, nor 
a V 
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| © ſhew ſtrokes that cannot be diſtinguiſhed at v 
| Nevertheleſs there is no Action, Whatever 
W multitude of Actors it may have, but may 
ll | | | | 


| eres dogg in one Picture of a ſize propor- 
| tionable to the Capacity of the Eye. There 
j is a certain convenient diſtance, which hin- 
| | ders not from ſeeing what the Painter would 
| repreſent. Battels and all ſorts of Actions 

| which ſuppoſe a great Multitude of Perſons, Þ 
| may be repreſented, as is ſeen ina Picture, 
3 


ll. repreſenting a Basket of young Chickens. But 
| which is that convenient diftance ? We muſt Þ 
„ acknowledge it a little difficult to determine 


„ juſtly. To ſpeak nothing here at random, 
1 let us call to mind what we have ſaid ſeveral 
times; that a Picture ought to be conſidered Nneſ 
as a Window. According to the largeneſs of 
the Overture of a Window, and the nearneſs Nr 
of the Eye, we perceive more or fewer Ob- 
jects. If we be near, and the Objects touch 
the Window, it is evident that what we ee, 
1s no larger than its Overture; which gives 
me reaſon to ſay, that the Rule which Pain- 
ters ought to ow, is, that if the ſubject 
they treat of, ought to be imagined on the 
fore part of the Picture, they can place no- 
thing there but what the largeneſs of the 
Picture allows to be repreſented in its natural 
bigneſs ; fo that if they be great Hiſtories, 
. Which 
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g which require a great number of Figures, a 
f Junge place, or a Country, as the Eye cannot 


they be not at a convenient diſtance, ſo chey 


but in the Degradition, and of a fize much 
Fes than the natural; becauſe every thing 
ſhould diminiſh and decredfe in proportion 
1101 its diſtance; and grow lie& wiſe more con- 


gat the Window, tis not its Overture Which 
Himits the extent of the Objects wllich we 
may fee. But as the Eye ought not to touch 
h be Pictute, that it ought to be at ſome di- 


ö Overture of a Window, deter mines the great- 
nes and multitude of the Objects which this 


Objects. 80 to reſolve the Queſtions that 
may be made concerning the Diſpoſition of 
Objects on the Geometrical Plan, and the 


| | onfider' which is the ſituation of the Eye, 
Aud at what / diſtance it is from the Picture. 
Which ſhall be the ſubject of the next Head, 


2 TY 


III. Of 


doe, SF > 


ſee fo many things through a Window, if 


ought not to be on the forepart of the A 


fuſed and dark: It is true, that when were 


Mance , its latgeneſs which repreſents the 


Orerture would let us ſee. According as we 
re near or far, it lets us ſee mote or fewer 


ſituation and ſize of the Picture, we muſt 
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O the Situation of the Eye or of the Point 


Picture, would ſeem to be left to, our choice, 
becauſe the Rules that are given for Ve. 
ſpective, are for all the different ſituations q n 
the Eye. There is nevertheleſs a Rule, which C 
is, to place it where naturally it ought to be xt 
to comprehend the whole Object that ca C 
be ſeen through a Window, for as ſuch ve te 
now conſider the Pisture. Sometimes it M.Sc 
placed in the Center; fo generally ſpeaking th 
the principal point, that is to ſay, the poin th 
on which the principal Ray falls directh to 

- ought to be in the middle of the Picture. Bu 
as we diſcover. different Objects, according 
as we preſent ourſelves at a Window; tha 
in looking ſideways we diſcover what we 
did not ſee when we look'd ſtraight forward 
ſo we muſt place our Eye differently, accord 
ing to the different ſituations of the parts wh 
would ſee. For inſtance, being placed oppolit 
do the Gate of a Church, I diſcover its front 
but if I would ſee the ſides or wings of thi 
Church, I muſt change my ſtation. So i 
j repreſenting the ſides or wings of this Church 

= the point of ſight ought not to be in A 
l madd! 


( 
Ihe Situation of the Eye, in regard of the a 
{] 
a 
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middle of the Picture, it may be ſometimes 

& without the Picture; for it may happen, that 
to ſee the ſides and wings of a Church, whoſe 
| Gate is exactly oppoſite to the Window from 
| whetice 1 it is ſeen, we may be obliged to take 
| a tation ſidewiſe, fo as the principal Ray 
| fra be without the overture of the Window 
and fall aſide. This is not ordinary; it is 
| moſt natural to be placed oppoſite to the 
Center of the Pictare, where by conſequence 
| the principal point ſhould be. It is on this 
Center we look: What is directly oppoſite 
to the Eyes, is moſt ſenſible, and is beſt ſeen. 
80 it is at the principal point; or near it, that 
the beſt Painters place the chief Perſon of 
the Hiſtory they repreſent ; and who ought 
q to attract the Eyes of the Spectators moſt. 

The natural height of the point of fight, 
P the natural height of the Eye. We ought 
then to ſuppoſe the point of light, and con- 
quently the principal point, which are both 
on a level, to be at the ordinary height of 
dur Eye. But as there are Objects Which 
wil cannot be ſeen, but from low to high, or 
1 | from high. to low, that we cannot fee the 
Wainſcot of a Ceiling if the Eye be not be- 
in low, nor the inſide of a. Court ſurrounded 
with Buildings, if the Eye be not elevated 
rh higher than theſe Buildings; fo there are 


tht bread in Which the incpa pointis above, 
al); Wl G and 
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and there are others, in which it is below the Þ 
Picture. F Rs 2 

When we would ſee a great Edifice, we 
take our ſtation in the front, to the right, to 

the left, on the ground, or in eminent places, 

according as the Edifice is fituated, and ac. 

cording to the parts we would diſcover, 
Such Perſpectives, whoſe point of ſight isÞ 
placed in ſuch manner, as that we ſuppoſe 
the Spectator elevated in the Air, as if he 
were a Bird, are called, Perſpectives at a Bird 
1 But the Eye without being raiſed above 
the Earth, can fee things that are more ele 
vated, and fee them directly; for we may 
turn our head backward without incom- 
moding us. Beſides the Eyes can turn them. 
ſelves upwards, fo as the ſight of thing; 
much above their natural height, {hall ſmite 
them in a direct line. This happens in! 
Pictures which are placed above the Eye 
But as we can fee nothing through a Win. 
dow which is above the Eye, but what ; 
in that Window ; and that we cannot per- 
ceive what is beyond it, unleſs it be in the 

Air, higher than the overture of the Win- 
dow; ſo in a Picture repreſenting that Window, 
all ought to be forwards; and we ought to 
make the head appear, or the higheſt parts of 
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what we conceive beyond thatWindow. 
| Pictari. 
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6 | Pictures that are placed in high places, ard 
| often, made to incline, ſo as we mult raiſe 
e our Heads, and turn Qur Eyes upwards, to 
o ſee them, to the end the principal Ray may 
| be perpendicular to the Picture. In this care. 

„dhe principal point may be in the ſicture, 
f. tho” it be placed above the Eye; but this is 
; not natural, for the Perſons appear in a firus 
ſe ation Where they cannot be. A body in- 
e clining mult fall, if it be not ſupported; ſo 
il the Picture be truly inclin'd, it mult re- 
preſent the Figures with ſo much Art, that 
e they appear upright of ſtanding. We ſhall 
> peak of this Art in the ſeventh Chapter. 
{| Ordinary Pictures ought to be upright; if 
+ | they be inclined, it is becauſe the Duſt may | 
IF Rick leſs to them. :. 
We have already aid, that in a Picture, 
whatever is above the principal point, 15 {een 
lower; and that what is placed lower, is ſeen 
5 [gh and ſeems to mount; whereas what 
n. Lis pl laced above this point ſeems to deſcend. 
61 Js, evident that the Circumferences of Fi- 
1 gures alter as they draw nearer, or remove 
m arther ſrom that point. Some ſhould be ſeen 
n. in front, wifen they are at the principal point, 
„and dire! Ay oppoſite to the point of fight; 
to others are ſeen only in Profile; and ſuch a 
of Ligure as being placed on the left, ſhews the 
Stomack, in another ſituation Would preſent 
20 : G 2 1 5 the 
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the Shoulders; this is the reaſon that thoſ 
who in their Deſi igns make uſe of Figures bor. 
rowed and copied from the Draughts of 
diverſe Maſters, or from their own proper 


Studies in the Academy, ought to be careful ; 


to place them as they ſhould be, in relation 
to the point of ſight, under which they were 3 
firſt deſigned. | 

We have already ſaid, that a Figure, what. 
ever it be, being once ſet on a Plan, can, ne 
ver have the fame appearance in any other 
place of that Plan, to which it may be tran. Þ 
ported, if the point of ſight continue fixed. 
So that without the help of Perſpective, it is 
not eaſie for thoſe who iteal any part of th: 
Works of another Painter, to place it as it 


ought to be in a new Compoſition ; as is ob-W at: 


ſerved by Rowland Freard of Chantelon of Cam. 
bray, in that excellent Idea he hath given ot ; 
the Perfection of Painting. 
It remains now to ſpeak of the juſt diſtance 
that is to be given to the point of fight ; tho d 
depends on the largeneſs of the Picture: What 
is large cannot be ſeen at once, if it be not 
at a diſtance; ſo that it is the ſize of what we 
would repr elent, that regulates this diſtance, 
When the Eye is too near, the Plan on which 
the Figures are placed, appears elevated in 
Talus, and the Diminution of the Figures i 


too ſurden, wit;out a proportion to the ſe that 
Al? 
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are on the forepart of the Picture. On the coh- 
| trary, if the point of ſight be more remote 
than it ought, the things are confuſed and hud- 


dled together. 'This point ought therefore to be 


at a moderate diſtance, which will be eaſier 
found by Experience, than by Arguments; for 
before any thing be concluded on, we ſee very 
near what effect the things will have, ac. 
cording as the point of ſiglit is at a diſtance, 


What we would have appear diſtinQly, 


| ought to be ſeen very near, for what is ſeen at a 
great diſtance, we perceive confuſedly. Where- 
fore when we would repreſent diſtinctly any = 


Object, the diſtance of the Eye ought not to be 


great. As we cannot diſcover a great Building 
at a ſingle view, unleſs we retire to a great 
| diſtance, ſo the Perſpective of a large Building 
is never very diſtinct. Likewiſe if we would 
have our Deſigns clear, we muſt repreſent in 
particular every one of its parts, and make 


different Deſigns. In a word, to regulate the 
diſtance of the Eye, it muſt be ſuch as to com- 
prehend every thing entire without trouble ; 
and to ſee and diſtinguiſh plainly all the ſmall 
ſtrokes. We ſhould not here have regard to 
ſuch as have bad Eyes, becauſe the Muſician 
does not ſing to the Deaf. 
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Iv. 


Eftabliſhing the Neceſſity of PerſpeBive, awd 


anſwering the Diſiculties which are 4 
against ihis Neceſfs. uy. | 


Before we begin the next Chapter, -which 


conta ins the practical part of PerſpeAive, let 


us con! ger what ſeveral of the moſt indiffe- 
rent or lazy Paints rs are uſed to object ; that 


"WE he ould e be e our ſelvss to the rigorous 
Rules of ve; 0 tv, there are ſome caſes, in 


Which, igen of. Figures well proportioned, 


We ſhould repccient them monitrous, as hap» 
pens |n Repreſentations of Architect are, when 
we follow the Rules of Perſpective. They can- 
not ſhun (ſay they) meeting with ſome things 
extreamly troubleſome, ſuch as the exceſſive 
lengthening of the Corniſhes, of the Capital, 


and of the Baſes, their ſudden fall, and their dif- 


order; which happens when any one would 
put them in Perſpective according to the Rules 


of Art; for as we have demonſtrated, the 
Perſpectives of lines perpendicular to the 


PiQture tending all to the fame point, which 


is the principal point; if it be Columns that 


are to be put in PerſpeRir e, and if the point 
of ſight be elevated, the Baſes of the Columns 
which ought to be Horizontal, muſt never- 
theleſs mount exce ceſſixely 5 zndon don thecogtrary 
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if the point of ſight be placed low, the Capi- 
| tals feem to overturn, and fall toward the 
place where the point of view 1s. 


To this I anſwer firſt, If the buſineſs of 


Painting were only to repreſent things to the 
| Life, it would be no fault if they appeared 
| maimed and deformed, if they muſt effectively 
appear ſo, in the Situation they are ſuppoſed to 
have, and in which they are painted. But as 
Painting is only made uſe of to pleaſe, ſo no- 
thing ought to be painted but in a ſtate where 
the Eye is ſatisfied. Thus Painters correct 
Nature it ſelf, or chuſe only what is the fineſt 
and biggeſt; to this end they never chuſe a 
Situation, which, by following the Rules, 
will infallibly make their Pictures maim'd 
and monſtrous; that is to ſay, if they muſt 
appear ſo from the point from whence they 
| ought to be ſeen. They place therefore their 
point of ſight, according to the poſture they 
| would have their Work appear in; and it 
they mix any Architecture with it, they order 
it ſo, as nothing appears oftenlive. = 

Sececonah), If there is any thing diſagreeable in 
| ſuch Perſpectives as are made according to the 
| rigour of the Rules, it is occaſioned by want of 
Art: The Muthematicks alone ſuffice not to 
| make a good Perſpective, they only ſhew us 
how to find certain Points, and to draw ne- 

ceſſary Lines, but this is not enough; the 
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principal thing is, the Light and Shadows, tis 
the Colours that makes us judge of the di- 
ſtance of things, and of their Diſpoſition and 
Situation. 80 ( for inſtance) whereas in the 
Draught of the Baſe of a Column, all its parts, 
tho? Horizontal, ſeem to elevate and mount, 
Painting can preſerve itsnatural appearance,in 
repreſenting the parts molt diſtant ffom the 
Eye as fading, and as they would appear if they 
were ſeen really without the Picture: In which 
caſe they ſeem to mount and elevate on the 
Horizon. It is the fame with theſe Poſtures we 
call maimed, which never appear bur either 
too lively, or not faint enough. The weaken- 
ing and diminution of Colours, make the 
principal Performances of Painting. 
PFor the farther defence of this Art, which 
we treat of as Mathematicians, let us add, that 
Pictures or Perſpectives cannot have the de- 


tain point. But we place them very ſeldom in 
this point, in order to be examined; neither 1s 
it poſſible to do it, when the Pictures are ſmall, 
and their Figures not of a natural bigneſs. T he 
Baſis of the Picture ought to be the ground 
line; that is to ſay, common to the Licturt, 
and the Plan on which we f uppoſe the Spettz 
cor, and the Perſons repreſented in the Picture; 
but this is never done. For theſe Pictures are 
2 on a Tate much bigher than the Plan 

Og 


fired Effect, but when they are ſeen from a cer- : 
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ye ſtand on to conſider them; and as they 


i- have ſome fine ſtrokes, and ſome ſmall parts, 


d which cannot be ſeen but near, ſo we cannot 


e ſee them at a neceſſary diſtance 3 nevertheleſs 


5, becauſe they have not their natural bignels, 


5 they ought not to be ſeen but at a great di- 


in ſtance. So if any thing in Perſpective appear 
x deformed, that Deformity happens, becauſe 
the Rules of Art are not obſerved ; for in Per- 
bh Þ {pe&ives, where the Baſes of Columns are 


e {een to mount exceſſively, and the Capitals to 


' © overturn, the Point of Sight is too near; if it 
er vere at a good diſtance, the Perſpectives of the 


n F Baſes and Columns would be ſo ſmall, that 


e the great difference betwixt the advanced part, 
and the remote part of the tame Column, 


1 Þ would not be obſervable. When we repreſent 


at Architecture, or would ſhew a great Front 


& © with very high Columns, we are obliged to 
take our point of Sight at a conſiderable di- 


in ſtance; for it is impoſſible for us to ſee a very 
Ks &- lofty Building, and of a great extent, at one 
view, if we do not Rand at a conſiderable 


x Þ diſtance. Therefore the ſuppoſing the Point of 


d Sight too near, for diſcovering at one view 


„what we repreſent, is a fault which ought not 


a- to be imputed to the Art. 


„ It may be anſwered, That we are ſome- 


re times obliged to it, eſpecially when we would 
a ſhew the ſmalleſt parts of a piece of Archi- 


tecture; 


1 
+4 in 
500 
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tecture; that in that caſe the Eye muſt be , 
near, becauſe diſtance renders every thing E 
confuſed, I anſwer, That this Conſtraint ih U 
but Imaginary, and that we ought not to de. I 
fire any thing but what is reaſonable ; that if N 
we {uppoſe a conſiderable diſtance, the ſmall 
parts ought not to appear diſtinctly; and i 
the Edifice we repreſent, is very high, and. 
near the Picture, we muſt ſhew only the foot 
of it, becauis we could fee no more, if wel... 
ſaw it effteQually through the overture of the g, 
Picture, ſuppoling it to be tranſparent or open, 
Architects, in the Deſigns they make of great... 
Works, uſe Perſpective only for the genera N 
view of an entire Edifice. They make only 
Geometrical Repreſentations of the parts. For, 
once more, we cannot ſee an intire Building off p, 
a great height, and large extent, at one view.. 
I do not deny but there are many fine 
Pictures, in which Perſpective is not obſerved; 
it 15 not obſerved in {mall Pictures, as I have 
faid. This Confeſſion does not deſtroy what Pc 
I have eſtabliſhed, that Ferſpective is the Ip 
Foundation of Painting, and that a Pictun I f,. 
cannot have the ſame effect as the thing 5. 
themſelves, if all the Rules be not obſerved. bf 
We muſt confider the {mall Pretares but as 
Imitations, whereas a true Picture is a Repre-Þ 
ſentation, which makes the ſame Impreſſion th 
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be to, if it were ſeen; which ought to appear 
> in the Picture in its natural bigneſs, according 
to the ſhape it hath, and all the meaſures of 
that ſhape. To make an Imitation perfect, 
What is done in ſmall, ought in that ſmallneſs 
to have the ſame Proportions. Conſequently 
a ſmall Picture, which is a Reduction, that is 
to ſay, which is reduced from great to ſmall, 
tho it be not ſeen from the point from 
whence it ought abſolutely to be ſeen, i. e. 
from the true point of Sight; it ought to 
have a point to which all bears; ſo that if 
this Picture were reduced from {mall to great, 
all the Figures would appear in their natural 
Size, and the point of Sight would be, that 
© where the Eye being placed, the Sight of this 
Picture would make the ſame Impreſſions on 


ir, as the things themſelves would do if they 


9 were preſertrtrt. 3 

Tis the Imitation which pleaſes, and which 

| we admire in Painting as well as in Poi. K 

Toet repreſents upon a Theatre in a ſhort 

| ſpace of time and place, an Action, which 

(oo ſpeaking) hath taken up a great deal of 

round, and-a eonſiderable time. He is careful 

'K of the Likelihood, and all he ſays, may be 

| done in the manner he ſays it, and in the place 

and time of the Repreſentation. It ought to be 

6 the ſame with Painting. A Picture is the Re- 
preſentation of an action, which we ſuppoſe 
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to be acted in the preſence of him who con. 


ſiders the Picture. He ought to ſee nothing that Þ 
belyes this Repreſentation; it is not ſo much 


the Features and Colours that appear ad. 


mirable, as the perfect Imitatior which ſub. Þ 
fiſts always, whether the Picture be of a na. 
tural Size or not; as we take pleaſure in read. | 
ing a Comedy, which can be read in eſs than 
an hour. Every Picture is an Imitation, but a 
fmall Picture is the Imitation of an Imitation, 
A finall Picture cannot make the ſame im. 
preſſion on the Senſes, but it may upon the 
Mind, which is charm'd with the Ingenuity Þþ 


of a Painter, that can ingeniouſly imitate in 


ſmall, what may be done in great. Now this 
Imitation would be imperfect, and this little 


Picture would not ſatisfie the Mind, if Per. 
ſpective were not oblerved in it. For as we 
have often ſaid, we can only paint the inſtant 
of an action ſeen from a certain point; in re- 


ſpect of which, the Actors have a certain de- 


termin'd Circumference. Therefore Likelihood 
is not obſerved in a Picture great or ſmall, ii 


all be not ordered with relation to a certain 


point; tho? that be not the ſame in a {mal 
Picture, Where the Eye that confiders it might 
be placed; but the Soul finds this point, and 
it is with relation to this point that it judges 
of the Picture, We may likewiſe ſay, that in 
a {mall Picture all is intirely reduced from great 
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to ſmall, and the Spectator himſelf becomes 5 


ſmall, that his height dotly not exceed that of 
the principal point above the baſe of the 


picture. Fis the Ingenuity of Him thar iftii- 


b. tates, which pleaſes; what we f& is not real, 
and Falſehood cannot be agrecable; theres 
fore tis the Likelihood, or the art of repre- 


fenting Truth, which renders 'Painrive ff = 


4 


Charming; and Painting doth not pleaſe; bur: 
ſo far as it favours of this Art. We ſhould take 

no pleaſure in ſeeing a Victure, in which every = 
thing were repreſented in its natural bigneſs; 
that is to ſay, if it were a perfect 7erſpecrive 
made according to all the Rules; and if we 
vere ſo deceived, as not to perceſve our Error, 
ſor not to be ſenſible of its being only an In- 

( 


Inſtead of conſidering ſmall Pictures as 4 
Reduction of greater, We may conſider them 
as the things themſelves reduced. Tis fo we 
jought to confider the deſigns of Architecture, 
which are contained on a leaf of Paper: We 
may ſuppoſe the Deſigner did not intend to 
repreſent the Edifice ſuch as it is; but that it 


i5 reduced to, ſmaller, that he hath made a 
Model of it, and that *tis only this Model he 


deſigned to repreſent. 


Having proved Perſpective to be the Foun- 
dation of Fainting, before I come to the Pra- 
tice of the Art I teach here, I will rſt re- 

move 


* . 
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move a thought which ſome may entertain, a; 
if I pretended that my Work were ſufficicni 
to make an excellent Painter; and thereby 
_ undertake to teach what I do not know. I H 

repeat once more, that the Science I explain, 
ſuppoſes a perfect knowledge of the deſign, 
By that word is underſtood the juſt Meaſures, 
the Proportions, and the external form that 
the Objects ought to have, which we repre. _ 
fent in Imitation after Nature; and that with . 
relation to the point of Sight. For according 
as an arm (for 2nſtaxce) is ſeen, ſo it appear 
to have a certain meaſure.  ”Tis not its rea 
meaſure which muſt be repreſented; but th: 
meaſure it aſſumes by being ſeen from a cer. 

_ tain point; this is what the Painters learn, 
who make their Exerciſes in. Academies, de 

figning after Reli wert, or from a livin 
Model - 'There are Books which explain the 
Proportions of a Humane Body, and diſcove: 
which are the fineſt, for Painters ſhould not 
_ Expreſs but what is rare and fine. For my part, 

I only treat of Perſpective as a Mathematician gk 
tho at the ſame time I alledge, that it is the 
Foundation of Painting 
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_ the Piddure and the He. 


feine of a given point in the Geometrical 


'U Wabour to ſearch for them all? But the thing 
s not ſo difficult as it at firſt appears. 
omprehend this, obſerve Fir#, "That a Line 
known when its Extremities are known: 
o that to find the Perſpective of a Line, we 
uſt ſearch for the Perſpective of its two Ex- 
remities; for as we have already demon- 
ated, the Perſpective of a Line is a Line. 


tis ſufficient to know one ſingle Arn 
trough which i it mult paſs; ſo to fin the 


ud 


* a of Perſpective. 9 


2 to find the Perſpetlive of 
any Object whatever, its Sith 
ation being given in regard 40 


HE Practical part of the Art of which | 
we treat, conſiſts in finding the 25 


lan, or elevated above that Plan, whoſe Siu. 
tion is known, in regard to the Picture, and 
he Eye that is to ſee it. For all viſible Ob- 
ts whatever, are but a heap of Points; and 
heſe Points may be innutnerable. It may 
hen be ask'd, Whether it be not an infinite 


o 


ena, Since to draw a Parallel to a given 


Pers. 


1 
| 
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Perſpective of a line parallel to the Pictare, we 
point of that parallel ; for we have already 


- which is in the Geometrical Plan, and is pa 
rallel to the baſe of the Picture, will in th: 
Picture be parallel to the fame baſe., _ 


point of a perpendicular on the Geometric 
perpendicular; this Perſpective, as hath beet 


the Pilture; and the Poſition bf a perpend 
cular depending only upon a ſingle point. 
- Foarthly, Since the Perſpectives of Figure 
parallel to the Picture, are ſimilar to thel 
Figures, the Perſpective of one of their ſide 
being found, it ſerves as a common Meaſire 
dr Scale of Reduction, with which it is ea\ 
to finiſh the ſame Figure in the Picture. 
_ ©Fifthly, The Perſpective of a line in ti 
_ Geometrical Plan being known, to find on: 
parallel to it, 'tis ſufficient to know one of it 


— = 


Picture, their Perſpectives being continued, cu 
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need only ſeatch for the Perſpective of ont 


demonſtrated, that the Perſpective of a line, 


Thirdly, Having the Perſpective of on 
Plan, we have the Perſpective of the whol: 


Pr oved, being perpendicular on the baſe d 


points; for if theſe parallel lines be perpend 
cular to the Picture, then their Perſpective 
being prolong'd, paſs through the principe 
point: Tt they be not perpendicular to tit 


the Horizontal Line in the ſame point, whid 
is called the Accidental point. EE 


— — Ry 42 044,044 oo «AG 4 
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So there needs no extraordinary pains to 
find the Perſpectives of all the points of an 
Object, becauſe the knowing of a few gives 
the reſt. In the following Problems, we muſt 
ſuppoſe theſe things known, to wit, the Situa- 
tion of the Picture in regard of the Eye, and 
conſequently the point of Sight, or principal 
point; the diſtance of the Eye trom that point, ö 
the remoteneſs of the Object behind the = 
Picture, and all that concerns its Situation, in | 
regard to the Pictare. 9 55 3 
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To find the Perſpective of a point which is in the 
Vertical Line of the Geometrical Plan; 


B is the Vertical Line, A the Eye, and — 
E the Object, whereof C is the Perſpective: | 
The diſtance between the Object and the = 
Picture is D E; the Line AB or HD is the 1 
diſtance of the eye from the Picture; theſe 
diſtances are known. A H the height of the | 
eye is likewiſe known; ſo is the Triangle | 
AH E; raiſing then upon the point D a per- 41 
pendicular, terminating at the line AE, the | 
point C Perſpective of H is found. Which was | 
to be done (Plate 15. Fig. 1.) 


This is eaſily done, by tranſporting the 


diſtance of the eye A B, on the Horizontal 
A H Line: 
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Line. Take B F equal to AB, and on the 
ground line mark the diſtance of the Object E, 
by taking DG equal to DE 3 then draw a 
right line from the point G to the point E, 
| (theſe are the points which in the ſecond Chapter 
we have called the points of diſtance) which line 
F & cuts the Vertical line B D at the point C 
Perſpective of E. This is evident; for the 
triangle F K G is equal to the Triangle 
AH E, and the Triangle D C G is equal to 
DC E; ſo HD, DC.: K D, DC 
Therefore the point C may be found by 
Calculation; and as all the following Pro- 
blems are reduced to this, when the Situa- 
tion of the Objects, in relation to the Picture, 
and to the point of Sight, is known, it will 
be eaſy; to make a Table of Numbers, which 
ſhall give the meaſures of a whole Per- 
Mn. . O15 ( 


LEMMA 1. 


Let P and Q be two parallels, between which 

A Band MN are perpendiculars. A D=FG 
and B C=IH; I ſay, that DC cuts AB HN 
at the ſame height that G cuts the perpen- | ra 
dicular MN, drawn through the point K, ¶ ar 
the Section of FH by G I, and that BEN K II is 
and A E= MK. | iy 


D E- 


DEMONSTRATION. 


| The Triangles A E D and B E C are fimi- 
lar, and ſo are F K G and IK H; 


HORS. , IPA 28: LE . = ANT, 


2 „ „ 60%„% „„ eine 


1 T N II 
80 BC, A4 D:: BE, A E, 
and as IH, FG :: NK, MK, 

now B C= H and AD=FG; 
therefore B E, A E:: N K, MK. 


Et Componenao. 


cer N) „ R. 
S8 0 AB, A E:: MN, MK, 
and AB, MN:: A E, MK. 


Now theſe two perpendiculars A B and 
MN are equal, being between the ſame pa- 


are likewiſe equal, and conſequently B E 
is equal to NK; which was to be demon- 
lirated, _ lo e 


H 1 LEM- 
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BE-A E (or AB) AE: NKU ME 


rallels; therefore the lines AE and MK 
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Dividing the di ſtances E G and IH ee 


e, I, F G, in that caſe the 
fame will happen as in the former Lemma: 
that is to ſay, A Band MN will be cut at 
the ſame et 


are ſimilar; as Thkewile FKG and IK H; 


$ 
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\ 


LEMMA 11. 


to the ſame proportion, à line drawn through 
the points of this diviſiun, wil cut F H and 
61 at the ſame height a BE. 


Whereas we have ſuppoſed A D wil: to 
FG, and BC equalto HI; ſuppoſe now 
AD is not equal to F G, nor B C to HI; 
but only that there is the ſame proportion 


CW... 1 K 


between theſe two lines; that is to fay, 


n Pin n 4 
EE N 3 N * e FTI 2 


DEMONSTRATION. 
„e the Triangles A E D and B EC 


therefore B C&D: BE, 4 and 
LH. FG :: NK, MK; ; © 6s roi 
; Þ 
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| BC to AD, is the ſame as that of IH to FG; 
therefore two reaſons being Tye to a third, 
they are all equal. 


oo E, A E . : N K, MK. 
Conſequenil) (. o ponendo. 
BE AE (or AB) AE : : NK—MK 


N | @r MN) Mk. So AB, AE :: MN, MK. 


Then Per urid 


AB, MN: AE, MK. 
Now A B=M N: therefore A E= -M K; 


| then A B-AE=M NME. But A B 


| AE=BE, and MN—M KN K. There- 
| fore B E= N K. ad hich as, c. 


PROB. I. 


7, find the Perſpective of a point, in any place 
ee of the Geometrical Plan. 


Suppoſe Y a point given in the Geome- 


trical Plan, and its Situation known. Its Iz- 


cidence on C D the baſe of the Picture X, is B, 

the point of ſight is A; the line AO is the 
Section of the Vertical Plan. The diſtance of 
| Y from the Picture, is equal to B E, which I 
mark on the ground line, prolong d at diſ- 
cretion. The diſtance of the Eye is equal to 
AF, which I have alſo marked on the Hori- 
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the line B A, Chap. 4. Theor. 4. 
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zontal Line GH, prolong'd as far as requi- 
te: So E and F are the points of diſtance, 
through which I draw the line E F, which 


cuts A Bin a point, which is the Perſpective 


of Y ; which was to be demonſtrated, (Plate 15. 


Fig. 2.) 


Firzt, The Perſpective of Y, oughtto be in 


Second), It the point Y were in the Ver- 


tical line O P, then A B would be a perper- 


TT e 
Thirdly, Let Y be elſewhere than in the 


Vertical line. By the Theor. 19. Chap. 4. its 
_ Perſpective is in a parallel to the baſe of the 
Picture, to wit, in the Perſpective of Y P, 


Which is parallel to the ſame baſe : There- 1 


fore whither Y be in the Vertical line or not, 


its Perſpective is in the ſame parallel, and 


. conſequently at the ſame height. Now the 


diſtance of the Eye, and the diſtance of Y, 


is in this caſe the ſame, conſequently ac- 
_ cording to the firſt preceding Lemma, FE 
cuts AB, whither AB be a 


perpendicular 
or an oblique line: Therefore the Perſpective 
of V, which is in A B, and in FE, will ne⸗ 


 ceſſarily be in the Section of thoſe two lines. 
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ADVERTISEMENT: 


, The point of Incidence B. being 


8 known, there is no occaſion for drawing the 
line AB; for having marked A N equal to 
AE, and B Mequal to B E, the Perſpective 


4 
9 n 
2 
CNET 9 2 e 


of Y i is in E E and in MN, and e 


in their Section. 


Secondly, If the Picture be too narrow, and 
it be difficult to prolong the ground line, and 
the Horizontal line (which may be done ne- 
vertheleſs by applying long Rulers) we need 


only to diminiſh proportionably the diſtance 
of the eye, and of the viſible point ; taking 


only a third or a fourth of one and the other 
diſtance 3 for then, according to the ſecond 
Lemma, the line A B. ſhall he cut in the ſame | 


point by FE. 


| Thiraly, To facilitate the Operations, eo - 


tye a ſmall firing to the point of fight, whic 
changes not; and moving it to the points of 


Incidence of all the points whoſe Perſpective 


is ſought, this ſtring repreſents AB. They 


tye likewiſe a ſtring to, the diſtance of the 
eye which is always in the ſame point, and 


moving it to the points of diſtance of the viſi- 
le object, the place where it cuts the firſt 
ſtring, is the Perſpective look'd for. Inſtead 


of a ſtring, a Ruler oy. be applied. to the 


4 point 
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point of Sole, and point of Diſt ance, and the 
effect will be the ſame. 


PROB. III. 


To find the Perſpect ive of 4 line which i in th 
Geometrical Plan. 


I find by the preceding Pr oblem, the Per- 
ſpectives of the two Extremities; between 
which I draw a line, which is the PerſpeQive C 
of the line propoſed ; and this Perſpective is a 
line, according to what hath been demon. 
: {trared, Chap. 4: Theor. 2. 


PROB. TV. 


To find the Perſpective of a line which falls per. 
 pendiculart on the Picture, 


Find as in the foregoing Problem, the two 
points, which are the two Extremities of the 
line propoſed, and draw a right line betw ix 
them; this will be the Perſpective ſought for. 
If it were noc neceſſary to determine its great- 
neſs, it would be ſufficient to find the Per- 
ſpective of one of its points; for the line 
Ew contains its whole Peripective, ne) 
s through the principal point, if prolon 
- hath been Far wa | Cha 455 + Ther. | 
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F PROB.. V. 

To find the Perſpective of ſeveral Lines parallel 
among ft themſelves, but not to the Picture. 
GAS E 1 


= Theſe Lines which are parallel amongſt 
themſelves, may fall perpendicularly on the 

Picture; and in this caſe their Perſpectives are 
found by the preceding Problem. 


1. e 1. 


If theſe Lines parallel amongſt themſelves, ( 
are not perpendicular to the Picture, the Per- — 
ſpective of one of them mult be found by the 1 

7 [third preceding Problem, which being pro-! | 

long'd to the Horizontal line, which it will i 

cut, as hath been proved by Chap. 4. T heor. 5. 1 

ke it gives the Accidental point, in which all tage 
Perſpectives of theſe parallel Lines do meet, _—_— 

& becauſe they all cut the Horizontal line in A 

the ſame point by Chap. 4. Theor. ö. So it ſuffices 

to find the Perſpective of one ſingle point of 

7 theſe lines, for that gives the Perſpective of 

every one of them. But to determine the 

d. length of theſe Perſpectives, the Perſpective of 

the Extremities of each of theſe lines muſt be 
bund, if it be not found already. : 


B.  PROB. 


To "Pau the Perſpective of ſeveral lines 2 | 


(ſee Plate 16. Fig. 1.) C H. HG, and G 


the point of diſtance of the eye is B, the 


PR OB. VI. 


the Picture. 


Since the Perſpective of theſe lines is pe ft 
rallel to the baſe of the Victure, Chap. 4 
Theor. 3. then by finding the Perſpective ol 9 
one of their points, you have that of the lines 
For to draw a line parallel to a right line 
given, it's enough to have a point through 
which it paſſes, as is ſhewn 1 in the TOO: q * 
Geometry. V. 


PROB. vll. 1 

To find the Perſpecti re of the Diviſo on of a Lin i 
Let CD be a line divided into three part ; 
the ground line is IN E, the principal point A 


points of Incidence of C, H, G,D are L, I, F, E 
J firſt enquire after the Perſpectives of the 1 
Extremities C and D, taking L M equal to 
LC, and drawing from M to the point 3, 
the line MB, which cuts the radia! AL in V 
which is tlie Perſpective of C. I take like 


wiſe E K equal to D E, and draw from K 
toB a right line which cuts AE in O; 0 } 
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Os the Perſpective of D; conſequently 
8 7 O is the Perſpective of C D. Now having 
lt d wn radial lines from the points of Incidence 
, I. F, E of the parts of C D, to the prin- 
pal point A, cheſe Radials {hall give the 
pa. ivigon of NO; for the Perſpectives of the 
. 4 Pints EI and G are in the line NO; and 
e olewiſc in the Radials A I, AF, and conſe- 
nel uently in the points y and 4 common to NO, 
nd to theſe Radials. 5 8 
wok 1 If we were in queſt of the diviſions of a 
ine perpendicular to the 7zture, as if LC 
pere divided into three parts, then LM 
Fauſt be divided into three equal parts, and 
ne drawn from each point to the point B, 
Which will give the diviſion required, for 
int he line L N is the Perſpective of CL, which 
pill be cut by thoſe lines in the points 5 
artz geſired. „ 


Al ADVERTISEMENT. 


, £89 Tho' the principal point be unknown, yet 
the he points of diſtance may be known, as in 
| tofhis other Figure where D and F are the 
t points of diſtance. The point of which K 
N. ys the Perſpective, is diſtant from the Picture 
ik. the length of the line AE, (ſee Plate 16. Fig. 2.) | 
nd the point H is the Perſpective of A, 4 
which by this is on the baſe of the lauer. 4 
5 * 3 18 
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To have the eight Diviſions of A K, ae = 
AE in eight equal parts, and from each a 
theſe parts draw a line to F, which greg 
the diviſions required; for theſe luce, . 
well as the Radials, ought to cut A K in th 
points which are 'the Perſpectives of thei| 
points, the diſtance of which is mark'd bi 

the diviſions of AE. The fame mult be 
done to find the diviſions of A 1, dividing x 
AC in eight equal parts; and fr om each d F 
thoſe parts drawing right lines to the 2 852 D F 


PROB. VIII. 


To find the Perſpective of 4 Porallelograns 2 5 
in ſeveral . , on the Geometrical 
P lan. Ee z 


This Problem is caf ly 00 by the, pre. 
ceding Problems, and thus abridged. Let the 
Parallelogram B CD be propoſed, and di 
vided in ſeveral other fma}l Parallelograms, 5 
(ſee Plate 17. Fig. 1.) I ſuppoſe it on a Geo 
metrical Plan behind the Picture. It may be 
fo placed, that all its lines ſhall be ſome 6! 
them parallel, and ſome of them perpendi 
cular to the Picture, or elſe they ſhall all be 
: oblique, * his makes t two Caſcs, 
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Let B C DE be a Parallelogram. I I up- 


picture: The principal point A, to which I 


7 which I have found, and to the Accidental 
: doint N, and draw betwixt H L and I K 
fight lines: I do the {ame on the diviſions of 
* 


Which gives me the figure H, I, K, L, Per- 


elograms which it incloſes. 


CASE 11. 


taining ſeveral others; the principal point is 
E, the points of diſtance are F and G; I 
Bkarch firit by the common Rules the Per- 
ſpective of the four points A, B, C, D, which 
find to be H, I, K, L. UV 
Secondly, J apply the Ruler to HT, or on 
LK, and marks the point N, which ſhall 
pe one of the Accidental points, where all the 
Ferſpective lines of the para l els to A D and 
% B C ſhall terminate. I apply likewiſe the 


** 


Fetal point M. 2 
| : Vir a), 
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poſe B C on the ground line or baſe of the 


raw lines from each part of the diviſion of 
C;; Tapply the Ruler to the points Hand 


L, with relation to the Accidental point M, 


pective of A, B, C, D, and of all the Paral- 


Suppoſe AB C D a Parallelogram con- 


Ruler to HL or IK, and 1 find the Acci- 
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Thirdly, J ſearch by the foregoing Probl: 
the Perſpective of the diviſions of A D auf. 
of DC: I apply the Ruler to the points of. 
H and L which I have found, and to i» 
Accidenta! point N, and draws ſtraight lind 
between H Land TK: I do the ſame on tiff 

diviſions of K L, with relation to the 4 

dental point M, which gives me the figuſ 
HIK L, Perſpective of A B CD, and of allf 
the Parallelograms which it incloſes wh 
was to be done, | 4 


r 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


This Practice is of importance, for by 
we perform, what, without its aſſiſtanc 
would be very difficult. In the firſt placci 
gives Painters the Degradation of a Pictur: 
They imagine the Geometrical Plan to be 
Parallelogram : comprehending ſeveral leſſ_ 
Parallelograms. Then they trace firſt thi 
Perſpective of all theſe Parallelograms, wh 
is eaſily found by the preceding Operation 
After which, as I have already obſerved, the 
have the Degradation of the Picture; anf 

know what Diminution to give their Figure 
Tuhͤis Practice furniſhes a ſhort way lf 
copying all ſorts of Figures, and putting 
them in Perſpective. To copy a Figure, in 
cloſe it in a ſquare Frame, divided in a 
1 „ | malle 
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" Poaller Squares. Then if the Copy bedefi red. 
the ſame bigneſs as the Original, make 
(other Square equal to the former, or greater 
r ſmaller in proportion to What you deſire 
jour Copy to be; after that carry what is 
pntained in each Square of the Original, into 
thc Square ti anſwers it in the Copy. This 
| cafily comprehended. If the Square intended 
br the Copy, is equal to that which incloſes 
thc Original, the Figure that is copied, will 
& preciſely alike, and equal to the Original. 
Hit be onl 8 third part, the Copy will be 


ill like, but three times leſs. Now 'tis 


/ to put this Figure in Perſpective, whe- 

Wer it be an Original or a Copy, as the fol- 

Þ wing Tron wu demonſtrate. F 4 
* ROB. IX. 


n put any Plan or Fi gave whatever in Fe- i 
elko. 1 


i The Figure uſt be put it in a Frame, or 
| rallelogram, divided into leſſer Parallelo- 
Ems, as was ſaid in the beginning: Then 
ie Perſpective of that Parallelogram muſt be 
fund by the former Problem; and the Fi- 
re in it, placed in the Perſpective of each 

the ſmall Parallelograms. As for example, 


is Tae to put me 7 Plan of the Cittadel & 
N in 


\ 


5 aa | 
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in Perſpective, ſee late 18. Make the Squ 
ABC D, which comprehends ſeveral ſmal, 
Squares, theſe Squares contain the parts 
the Plan of this Cittadel. Then find EFG 
Perſpective of the Square AB CD, and; 
all its parts. This done, tranſport into t 
parts of the Perſpective Plan Z, all the pa 
of the Geometrical Plan X, that anſwer to i 
This may be conceived eaſily by the Figure 
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eee £ 
To put 4 Circle in Perſpective. 


Generally in putting any Plan Figure! 

Perſpective, whither it conſiſt of right 
crooked lines, the Practice muſt be as 
have ſaid, So to find the Perſpective of tf 
Circle X (ſee Plate 19. Fig. I.) after havin 
incloſed it in the Square B C D E, and divide 
the Square as you ſee, ſearch for Z Pe 
ſpective of this Figure; which being foun 
draw the crooked line Z. through the poin 
where the Perſpectives of tlie right lines ti 
cut the Cirele X cut one another; an 
Ws Z is the Perſpective ' of X which u 
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PRO B. XI. 
1. fd the Perſpect fue of 4 point in the Air over 


ü OO the Gtometrical Plan, ſuch as V. 


Firſt, Find its p it Of Scat, and the point 
: | Incidence of this Scat: 1 ſuppote the point of 
to be in che line K B, of which B is the 

| point of Incidence, (ee late 19. Fig. 2.) I 
erect on B the per pendicular B Co the height 
of Y. After which, having drawn a line 
© fiom C to the point of light a, I fay the Per- 
r of X muſt be in the line A C; for 
baving drawn a perdendicular from Y to the 

F Picture X, its point of lacidence is C now 
the Perf ective of the line YC is in the line 
0 AC; therefore the Perſpective of Y' is fome 
point 'of the line A C, ſuch as gg. 5 
Sdecondly, To find which point of A Ci is 
the Perſp eckive of Y; find'by the ſecond Pro- 
$ blem wg Perſpective of K the foot of Y K; 
] I ſuppoſe it to be 4; then I erect on this 
9 es a perpendicular which ſhall cut A C, 
in g the Perſpective of Y; for it is in AC 
as we have ſeen, and that Perſpective muſt 
| be; in a g g according to 9955 4. 1 Theor. 5 
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85 ꝛ᷑ᷣꝛROß. XII. F 
To i the Perſpetive of V K 2 perpendicular N 
on the Geometrical Plan. Z 


This Problem is the ſame with the for. - 
mer; for to find the point V, its Seat K 
muſt be found, and conſequently the perpen- © 
dicular Y K, of which d 4 is the ade rob | 
Jane Fig. * ? 


0 R O B. XIII. 1 
To ft the offre of ſeveral perpendicala bf 


Lines. 


+ hs Vertical or 3 BC being 
found, it remains only to find the points of 
Seat of the perpendiculars given: I ſuppoſe 
the points to be H, L, K, their Perſpectives 
are 4, b, d; from theſe points draw parallel 
lines between A B and A C, as hath been 
Te, Chap. 4. Theor. 10. (ſee Plate 19. Fig.2, 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


It is eaſy to find by Calculation all theſc 
perpendicular Perſpectives, or the Perſpective 
greatneſs of lines which are perpendicular 
on the Geometrical Plan; for in the Tri. 
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angle ABC as BC, ae, bf, dg, are pa- 
rallel, ſo they are proportional; ſo that know- 
ing BC to be equal to Y K, you have the 
length of 4e for AB, B C:: A 4, ae, 
a CRE 
It is as eaſie to make a Scale for the Per- 
ſpective as for the Geometrical Repreſenta- 
tions; which Scale gives all the Meaſures 


ſpeclive Scales are called Fleeing, as we have 
ſaid, becauſe that whereas all parts of a Geo- 
metrical Scale are equal, thoſe of Perſpective 
[decreaſe gradually. To have all their Divi- 
ſions, make a common Scale i a Geome- 


parts one of the lines of that Plan, which 
j makes a ri ght angle with the Picture, or 1s 


perpendicular on it: Then find the Per- 


ſpective of that line and its diviſions; and 
that Perſpective will be the Scale deſired; as 
if B K were a Geometrical Scale, the line B A, 
which is its Perſpective, will be the Fleeing 


trical Plan; that is to ſay, divide into equal 


* 


the parts of a Picture ought to have. Per- 


| We have ſeen that the Perſpective lines of 


lines parallel to the Picture are divided in 
the fame proportion as the lines of which they 


are Perſpectives. A Scale in front, is the line 
which marks this proportion: Tis eaſy to 
find this proportion, and conſequently the 
Seale is eafily made. 8 x 


12 - TW 
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This done, *tis eaſy to make a Scheme of 


the whole Compoſition of a Picture: We P 
may find by Calculation, as we have faid tl 
before, the ſize of all the lines which meaſure t 
the Objects that are to be repreſented, and il 
conſequently the meaſure of all its parts. They 
may be expreſs'd by numbers, as an Architect 
does of a Building, of which he 1s forming 
the Deſign. 
Er eq 
PROB. XIV, T 
far 
E PO in Perſßective the Pilaſter X and I, 4 
parallel to che Picture. th 
| 
| put firſt in perſpective, the Geometrical eg 
Plan of the baſes of theſe Pilaſters: So A be- il C 
ing the Geometrical Plan of each baſe, their I <q! 
Perſpectives (ſee Plate 20.) 4 be d, e T: 2h, <9 
1 n o p, muſt be found. The Operation 1 
ſhort, for according to Chap. 4. Theor, 3. all I fn 
that is in the Geometrical Plan upon the ſame I Are 
parallel with the Picture, ought to be in the K 
ſame parallel in the Picture: Having thus the 
found the Ferſpective of 2b c d, the other per- ” 7 
ſpectives ↄf the baſes are found, by drawing I tha 
parallels to the baſe of the Picture, and lines 0 
to the principal point, as s Ws Figure. it ſel pri 
ſhews. | ”» 
W 


To 
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To finiſh the Perſpective, we mult raife 
perpendiculars on all thoſe points which are 
the Perſpectives of the points in the Geome- 
trical Plan, on which are raiſed the ſides of 
the Pilaſters. 1 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Obſerve that all theſe Ferſpective bales are 
equal, that ab cd is equal to ef 29, for the 
Triangles abc and ef g being betwixt the 
ſame parallels, and on cqual baſes, to wit, 
ab and ef, are equal. It is the fame with 
the Triangles a c d and eg, which are 
likewiſe betwixt the fame parallels, and on 

equal baſes dc and g; ior according to 
Wy Chap. 4. Theor. 11. the kerſpectives of the 
Wl <qual parts of a line parallel to the Picture, are 
equal. F . 
be ſides of theſe baſes which are in the 
ame line parallel to the Picture, as oz, ab, 
are equal; but the ſides which are in the 
KRadials, or in the lines which terminate at 
the principal point, are unequal 3 the line 
2 1 is longer than eh, and % is longer 
than a 4. „%% 
So that as a Pilaſter is remote from the 
principal point, the ſide of its baſe augments, 
which is the reaſon that the face of the Tilaſler, 
which is raiſed on that ſide, augments and 
= 13 becomes 
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becomes larger, and infinite, if its diſtance 
Were infinite. This is what makes a Per- 


ſpective deformed, when a great number of 


- 


{13ſters are repreſented on the ſame line pa- 
rallel to the Peckure; for the Piafters which 
are at the extremity, ſhould have their faces 


on. thoſe ſides which are in the Radials; and 


„ 


much larger. 3 5 
In the two Pilaſters X and Z., (ſee Plate 20.) 


the faces of the front M and N are equal; but 
the face Q of the Vilaſter Z which is the re- 


moteſt, is greater than the face P of the 


Pilaſter X which is nearer the Eye. This 


inequality is offenſive ; but to avoid it, we 


ſhould not put too great a number of P:- 
laſters on the ſame line parallel to the Picture. 
It is likewiſe impoſſible that the Eye can dil- 
Cover at one view, an intire row of Faſter 
all parallel, if it be not at a great diſtance; 


and then all theſe Pilaſters are found to be 


very near the principal point; and become ſo 


confuſed, that their inequality is not ſcen. 
All Pictures ought to be limited, as we 


have ſaid Yefore, becauſe they ought to be | 
ſeen at one view. It would be impoſſible to 


Tee thoſe 5; rts which are too remote from the 


3 point ; for the Rayes that ſhould 


come from rhence to the Eye, could not 
enter it. Such as take right Methods, never 


make Pictures, or Perſpectives, in which any 
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thing ſhall appear monſtrous or irregular. If 
the ſubject be vaſt, they ſuppoſe it at a great 
diſtance, and then all its parts come near 
enough to the principal point; and become 
ſo faint, that we are not ſenſible of the irre- 
gularity we ſpeak of. Eeſides that, according 
to the Rules of Painting, as w hat is directly 
oppoſite to the Eye ſtrikes it more lively, ſo 
we generally colour it more, and by conſe- 
quence we darken what is remoteſt from the 
principal point, Now this darkening regu- 
lates the bigneſs, and 1s the reaſon why the 
irregularity is not ſo perceptible. When a long 
Hiſtory is to be painted to adorn a Gallery, as 
Poets divide their matter in different Books, 
ſo Painters ſhould diſtribute this Hiſtory in 
different Pictures, having each of them their 
rr 


PRO B. XV. 


To pat in Perſpective Columns which are parallel 
dio ie Picture, 


Suppoſe X to be the Plan of each of theſe 
Columns: We muſt put in Perſpective all their 
baſes, that is to ſay, their Geometrical Plan, 
as the figure ſhews, (Plate 21.) The difficulty 
is, to determine on what points of theſe baſes 
we ſhould raiſe perpendiculars to incloſe the 
viſible parts of theſe Columns. DD 

VVT Firſi, 


* 
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Firit, For the Column A which is oppoſite 
to the Eye, it is evident, that having drawn 


_ a6 the Diameter parallel to the Picture, it 
is on the points 4 and 6 that we muſt raiſe 
theſe perpendiculars. So the viſible part of 


the Co/u7zu will tall upon the portion 4 6 c. 
Secondly, In a Column we can only ſee what 
15 betwixt tlie viſual Rayes which touch it, 


that is to fay, the Rayes which are as 1 a- 
gents to the Column. We {ee different parts 


according as we change our ſituation ; Or as 
the Peripective becomes more diſtant from 


the principal point. So that we {hould be 


deceiv'd, if on the baſe of the Column E, we 
raiſed the ſides of the ſaid Columm upon the 


extremities F and g of the diameter f 2 pa- 


© 


rallel to the Picture; as if in that ſituation, 


the fame viſible part of E were alike to that 
of A., 88 EE 
| Thiraly, What muſt then be done? If we 


raiſe a aſter on D, we ſhall fee two faces 


raifed on 7+ and JI. Now a Column 154 
Pilafier whoſe angles are cut off; ſo it is upon 
the points 4 and o where the Diagonal cuis 
the Circle (or Perſpective of the. Circle) which 
is the baſe of the Column, that we mult railc 


the perpendiculars, and we ſhall ſee, that by 


this Rule we repreſent only that part of the 


Column Which is viſible. | 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| Aceording to what we have ſaid, Columps 
are Pilaſters whole angles are taken away. 
We may then diſtinguiſh in each viſible part 
of a Column, two parts that anſwer to the 
two faces of a Plaſter, as in the Columns B 
and C, F and H anſwers to the face which 
is in front, and E and G to that which is on 
the fide. The parts Fand H are always cqual, 
but E and G unequa},as we have Hen in 44. 
laſters. This is the reaſon why Com, parallel 
to the Picture, when they arc remote from the 
principal point. ought to appear more grols, 
which makes a bad proſpect; becauſe if their 
diſtance were infinite, they mulf be inſinitely 
groſs; but this never happens, for the Eye, 
continuing fixed on a certain point of tight, 
cannot ſee to the right and to the left, but in a 
limited extent, unleſs the Eye be iniinitely di- 
ſtant; and then all the Columns being contuſed, 
the exceſs of the one half above the other in 
their Perſpective, cannot be ſenſible. 


PRO + XVI. 


10 . in Perſpective a Gallery adorned with 
Pilaſters and Columns. | 


The firſt thing to be done, is to put the 
Ichnography or Plan of this Gallery in Per- 
ee z and if they be Pilaſters to raiſe per- 
pendiculars 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


| Aceording to what we have ſaid, Columns 
are Pilafters whoſe angles are taken away. 


We may then diſtinguiſh in each viſible part 
of a Column, two parts that anſwer to the 


two faces of a Pilaſter, as in the Celumus B 


and C, F and H anſwers to the face which 


is in front, and E and G to that which is on 
the fide. The parts Fand H are always cqual, 
but E and G unequal, as we have ibewn in 14. 
laſters. This is the reaſon why Colammns parallel 
to the Picture, when they arc remote from the 


principal point ought to appear more groſs, 


which makes a bad proſpect; becaulc if their 
diſtance were infinite, they mutt be infinitely 
groſs; but this never happens, for the Eye, 
continuing fixed on a certain point of ſight, 
cannot ſee to the right and to the left, but in a 
limited extent, unleſs the Eye be inſinitely di- 
ſtant; and then all the Columus being contuſed, 
the exceſs of the one half above the other in 
their Perſpective, cannot be ſenſible. 


PRO B. XVI. 


To put in Perſpective a Gallery adorned ewith 
Pilaſters and Columns. 5 5 


The firſt thing to be done, is to put the 


Ichnography or Plan of this Gallery in Per- 


ſpective; and if they be Pilaſters to raiſe per- 
LH. On pendiculars 
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diculars on the Plans of their baſes, as we 
did in the 13th Problem. But if they be Columns, 


we mult mark the Squares which incloſes their 
baſes as here CDE FE; and having drawn 
the Diagonal C E, raiſe two perpendiculars on 
the points G and H, where this Diagonal cuts 
the crooked line, which 1s the PerſpeQtive of 
the foot of the Column; as we have told in 
the foregoing Problem; and as the Figure 


will give you to underſtand. OY 
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* ADVERTISEMENT. 
I do not believe it is poſſible to find ſurer | 
and exacter Methods of Practice; I fay more 
exact, becauſe I allow this not to be altoge- | 
ther ſuch. It ſuppoſes the Eye to ſee * | 
* * 
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the half of a Column, which is not true. If the 
„Column be large, the two Rayes which touch 
the crooked line G H G in the points Gand H, 
cannot reunite in the ſame point, to wit, the 
Eye. Neither is it true that the two perpendi- 
8 culars which incloſe the Column, ought to be 
"| raiſed on the points of the baſe, where a Dia- 
meter parallel to C D, ſuch as M N, cuts this 
| baſe; for it is evident, that tis not that part 
of the Column which is ſeen, when the point of 
ſight is in a. V 


PROB. Vu. 

To put a ſucceſſion of Pillars, or Statues, in Ler- 
peckłive, or a Row or Alley of Trees. 
E The Plan muſt firſt be put in PerſpeRive. 
It all theſe Trees and Terms are equal, and 
che Statues alike, all we have to do, 1s to di- 


141 ö 
TOS / 


miniſh them in proportion to their diftance; 1 
Now we have already ſhewn, that it is eaſie wh 


to find the PerſpeAlive bigneſs of an Object; 
ſo when a Painter knows, that where he places 
a certain Figure, it ought (for inſtance) to be a 
fourth part leſs,than if he placed it on the fore 
part of the Picture; there is no deubt but he 
muſt make it a fourth part leſs. Ir is the ſame 
with a Term or a Tree. All Books of Per- 
ſpective are full of Figures, ſhewing how to 
practice the Problems which are here propoſed. 
eh the #14 
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p ROB. XVIII. 5 PR 7 
Io put a hollow body in Perſpective. 1 
very body, of whatever Figure, is incloſed | 
by the lines which meaſure it, and certain 
principal points which terminate its Figure. So 
to put in Ferſpective a body of any ſort of Fi- 
gure, we need only to find the berſpectives of 
its principal lines and points. I ſuppoſe its ſitu- 
ation, in reſpect to the Ficture, to be known: 
To put the hollow body X in Perſpective; 
this body is comprehended between eight 
i faces, ſuch as ABCD; its hight is AB; the 
. figure of its bottom is AE FG HD ; that of 
1 its overture is B CIK alike and fimilar (ſee 
Plate 22. Lig. 1.) To put then this hollow body 
In Perſpechive, we muſt Firſt find the Per- 
i ſpective of AE F GH D, then the Fer{p2frive 
1 of the perpendiculars A B and D C, and cf the 
[| others which meaſure the height of X, and by 
I joyning their tops, we have the Perſpective of 
= FK, as is evident; but that the Perſpective may 
have its effect, and that X may appear hollow, 
9 it muſt be ſhadowed as you ſee. The Figure 
I alone is ſufficient to make us comprehend how 
1 to put the body in Perſpective (ſee Plate 22. 
Fig. 2.) We muſt find the Ferſpective of its 
Plan, and of its principal lines, and then 
{hadow the parts which are not expoſed to the 
light, as we ſee in the Figure. 
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PROB. XIX. 
How to put all ſorts of Oljects in Perſpective. . 


PerſpeCtive, as we have already ſaid, teach- 
eth not how to Deſign, how to paint Men, 
Beaſts, Trees, and Architecture; all we ought 
to expect rom a Treatiſe of Perſpective, is to 
know how to put the principal points of an 
Object, and the principal lines which ſhew 
its Dimenſions, in Perſpective. The reſt is the 
buſineſs of a Painter, or of one who can Deſign. 
80 that if it be a piece of Architecture which 
we would put in Perſpective, after having, 
agreed on the place it is to have in the Picture, 
and on its largeneſs, if we, underſtand not 
Architectare, we mult employ one that knows 
how to defign it; or if it be a Figure, we 
muſt imploy a Painter who knows the deſign. 
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CHAP. VII. 


Of Piftures which are ut per- If 
pendicular on the Geometrical Iy, 


Plan; which are inclined or 
parallel tothe Horizon; which 
are ſloping in reſpect of the 
Eye; and laſtly, of thoſe which 
- reſt on an unequal and irregy- 
lar ground. So 


H therto we have ſuppoſed tlie ground of 
1 the Picture level and plain; and placed 


Vertically, that is to ſay, perpendicular on I 


the Horizon, and ſeen in front. Let us ſee 
what is to be obſerved in all the other ſitua- 
tions it may be ſuppoſed to have; whether 
it be on a Plan, or on a place Concave or 
Convex, ina Ceiling, or in a Vault, on a 


Wall in which there are Cavities, and Saly- 


ing or Re-entring Angles, or on an unequal 


/ 


bY 


and irregular Ground. All this requires no Þre: 


other Rules than thoſe we have already pro- 
poſed ; but it is neceſſary to be well un- 
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Whatever be the ſituation of a Pictare, or 
whatever its ground be, tis eaſy to make 
appear there, whatever is poſſible to be re- 

- preſented in a common Picture, in following 
ſtill the ſame Rules. The ſituation of a2 
Picture, whatever it be, may be eaſily re- 
duced to that of a Vertical Picture. To that 
end we muſt ſuppoſe the difference to be in 
the ſituation of the Spectator. As if (for in. 
ance) the Picture be parallel to the Horizon, 
we need only ſuppoſe the Spectator, not to 
be ſtanding, but lying upon the ground, and 
conſequently parallel to the Horizon; and 
then the Picture hath its ordinary ſituation 
with reſpect to the Spectator. We have 
Iſhewn, that bodies Concave, Convex, or 
of Rugged, if feen from a- far, appear flat and 
d even; that the greateſt parts appear ſmall 3 
and ſo conſequently i thoſe that are unequal, 
may have the ſame appearance as if they 
were all equal. We may then divide an un- 
er ſeven ground of any figure, ſo as to make it 
or EÞppear even, and compoſed of equal parts. 
a Conſequently if we there paint things ac- 
ording to the” extent of the place, that is to 
lay, making that ro be greater that is in a 


CIV CY. VG"Y > - 


ta Man, that are equal, as (for inſtance) the 
two Eyes in two places of a different bigneſs, 
his Painting, which if ſeen near, would ap- 


pear 


greater place; if we paint two different parts 
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pear deformed and without proportion, yet 
if ſeen from a-far, may have an agreeable ap- 
pearance ; becauſe what is unequal appears 
equal; and fo theſe two Eyes unequal in the 
place where they are painted, ſhall have an 
- equa appearance} nent ynetn: 

A general expedient, for ſucceeding in al 
the ſorts of Painting we ſpeak of in this 
Chapter, and for doing things eaſily, is to 
make a Pictare on an even goon perpend!. 
cular to the Horizon, and ſuch as we would 
have that appear which is painted on a ground 
that is not ſo, or that hath not an ordinary 
fituation. There is a necetiity of making 
this firſt Picture, even then when we under. 
take to work on a level ground, Which hath 
neverthieleſs inconvenient ſituations, in which 
it is difficult to take all its menſures. I do 
not except even the Vertical Pictures; if it 
ought to be placed much above the Eye, ap- 
ply'd to-a Wathiiand ſeen at a diſtance, in 
Which it will ot be neceſſary to raiſe the 
Eyes tod muclig nor to turn the Head back: 
wards to conſider it; for then the point of 
ſight would be much lower than the riccure; 
and fo thd performance would be very trou- 
bleſom. Nowyeto avoid what difficulty may 


happen in this caſe, make a rude drau gt or 


model in ſmall, of the great Ficture which 35 
to be work dc. ls in 
. Gs Thi 
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This may be eaſily underſtood; for th 
make this Model, give the Cloath the ſame 
meaſures as you give to the great Picture, 


only reduced; that is to ſay, ſuppoſing (for 


inſtance) that the trpe Picture ought to be of 

2 foot; and that the principal point ſhould 
be as many feet below the baſe of the Picture, 
take the Cloath of 20 Inches, and place the 
principal point 20 Inches below this Cloath. 
There we paint the rude draught or model 
of the great Picture: We divide this rude 
draught into ſmall Squares, and likewiſe the 
Cloath of the great picture; then _ is no 
difficulty, but to repreient in each of theſe 
Squares, what anſwers to it in ſuch or ſuch a 

Square of the Model. This being done, the 

great Picture hath the defir'd-effect. | 


1. ws 


Of Pictures that are iucli 


ning or leaning, 

This ſituation requires no new Rules. We 
mult do the fame as if the Picture were 
perpendicular to the Horizon. & is a Picture 
inclin'd on the Horizon Z, the point of ſtation 
is B, and Bæ the height of the Eye, Suppoſe 
the line B A parallel to the Picture X, and 
equal to Ba; that is to fay, we mnſt ima- 
gine that B being ſtil] the point of ſtation, the 
SpeQator inclines himſelf and becomes pa- 


rallel to the Picture. Then A C is the height, a 


3 
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of the Eye, which is ſituated at the point A. 
T ſuppoſe A D parallel to the Horizon, or to 
B C; ſo D is the principal point, or point of 
11 ight, and C D is the Vertical line, ( 8 
Plate 23.) Theſe things, being ſuppoſed, i 
be the viſible point, tis evident that its Pet: 
ſpective will be F. If the Picture X were not || 
fix d, that ſo we could ſet it upright, and that 
the line A B became perpendicular on. the 
Plan Z: Then in this new fituation the point 
A would be the fame as 4, and D the ſame as 
the point 4. It remains to prove, that the Per- 
ſpective of E will, after this change, be in the 
ſame point of the Picture X. That is to ſay, that 
as C D would be the ſame line as C d, ſo C/ 
would be the ſame line as CF. 

AD and a d are parallel to B E, and 4 4A D. 


So the Triangles a f d and C/E are ſimilar. 


The Kae A D b. | af FC. 


nal db 75 CE: 
df, fC 
Then A D. CE: * DB, FC. 
Conſequently df, f C:: DF, FC. 
_ SadfrfC,fc:: DFC, | = 
But 4 f C=D F--F C. And conſe- 
quently F C=f C 3 which was, &c. 


Thus 
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Thus we ſee what is to be done when the 
Picture is inclin'd in regard of the Eye. If 
the Picture propoſed is Xx, and the Eye that 
muſt ſee it be in A, we muſt imagine a pa- 
rallel to the Vertical line C D, which parallel 
paſſes through A the place of the Eye. This 
parallel is A B/ On the point B where this 
parallel cuts the Horizon Z, we mult raiſe . 
| the perpendicular B 4 equal to B A. Then 
there will ſtill be the fame point of ſight, 
which will be D or 4: So we muſt draw on 
this Picture the Perſpectives of the Objects 
propoſed, according to the Rules which are 
given for ſuch Pictures as are perpendicular 
on the Geometrical Plan. Then giving to 
the Picture X its firſt Inclination, and placing 
the Eye again at A, the Perſpective will an- 
Iſwer qur expectation; that is to ſay, the 
Picture will have the appearance which it 
ought to have in that ſituation,” the Eye being 
placed at the point A, and the viſible Objects 
having the ſame diſpoſition in regard to the 
point A. C 


Of Pictures parallel to the Horizon. 


'Tis the ſame thing whether theſe Pictures 
be ſeen from low to high, as when they are 
athe Ceiling of a Hall; or from high to low, 

K 2 | 3 
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as if they were in the Pavement of a Church, 
and were ſeen from {ome Gallery. There is 
nothing particular for ſuch Pictures, the Rules 
are the ſame. Suppoſe 7 the Horizon, and 
Xa picture parallel to it, placed in the Ceiling, 
A is the Eye, and ſo B is the point of ſight, 
ſuppoſing the Eye placed under the Center of 
the Picture. But becauſe in ſuch a ſituation 
we are obliged to turn our heads quite back, 
which is uneaſy, it is more natural to retire 
irom under the Center. of the Picture, and 
then B is no, more the point of ſight. If the 
Eye be placed in I, the point of ſight will be 
in G. Suppoſe then w to be the viſible Object, 
the line D M may be conſidered as the Geo- 
metrical Plan on which is the line D. The 
height of the Eye above the Horizon 1s I L; 
but its height above the Geometrical Plan 
M D, is I F, and its diſtance from the picture 
X, is 16. This Picture X is perpendicular 
on LAH; and fo this ſituation, as we con- 
ceive it differs nothing from the ordinary ſitu- 
ation, there is therefore no occaſion for new 
Rules to work upon a Picture parallel to the 
Horizon. It is evident that the Perſpective 
of m is u, Which is found after the ſame man- 
ner, as if the Picture were perpendicular on 

the; 8 85 
When theſe Pictures, which are ſituated 
parallel to the Horizon, are round, or wane 
they 
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they repreſent a Cylindric body, or Poljgon, 
if the point of ſight be not at the Center of 
the Picture, we muſt chuſe almoſt as many 
different points of ſight, as the Polygon hath 
ſides; becauſe in ſuch a caſe the Eye changes 
its place, to conſider the different faces which 
are raiſed on each of the ſides ot the Polygon. 
For *tis evident, that to the end the Eye may 
{ce an Object which ſhould be in the line GH, 
it muſt be placed in F, and then LH repre- 
ſents the Geometrical Plan, F is the ſituation 
of the Eye, and the letter C marks the point 
of ſight. | Hi 5 

In the Ceiling of a Room, the point of 
ſight ought to be in a place which may be 
eaſily ſeen, and conſequently near the moſt 
conſiderable Door, to the end that the Paint- 
ing in the Ceiling may be {een ſyom the entry, 
_ inviting, as it were, to enter farther, and find 
out the place from whence it may be ſeen 
with moſt advantage; that is to ſay, from 
whence the Figures appear in an agreeable 
proportion. eos 9 

If the Ceiling were not even, but like the 
top of a Coach, we may then repreſent in 
it ſeveral Objects, or different Complica- 
tions of Pictures, having each their point of 
ſight ; for it is not poſſible that the Eye, in 
whatſoever place it may be ſituated, can at 
a view- comprehend the whole Painting of 
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a Ceiling. Therefore it muſt change place; 
and conſequently we ought to ſuppoſe ſeveral 
poinrs of ſight; but all theſe pieces of Paint- 
ing ought to have a relation, and form by a 
certain union one ſubject by which the whole 
Painting is joyn'd. When a Ceiling is only 
painted with Ornaments, there is no occaſion 
for Peripective, Geometry is ſufficient 4 that 


is to ſay, we muſt draw each Ornament in 


its juſt Meaſures, as if the Eye were exactly 
oppoſite to it. 255 


11II. 


Of Pictures that ſtand ſideways in reſpect of 


the bye. 


A Picture is ſaid to ſtand ſideways in re- 
ſpect of the Eye, when it is not oppoſite in 
front. We my conſider it in this ſituation as 
if it were inclin'd (ſee Plate 25.) The Picture 

X is ſide ways in reſpect of the Eye A; it is 


inclin'd on-the wall Y, which we may con- 


ſider as the Geometrical Plan. So that this ſitu- 
ation 1s the ſame with that of which we ſpoke 
in the firſt Article of this Chapter, and needs 
— RO 


IV. 0f 
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. e 
Of Pictures upon Concave and Convex bodies, 
or on ſuch us have Cavities and Eminences. 


Such Pictures ought to be ſeen only at a 
great diſtance, to the end that the Concavity 
or Convexity of the ground on which they 
are painted, and the Eminencies and Cavities 
which are there may not be ſenſible, becauſe 9 
of the great diſtance; and conſequently that 9 
the ground may appear equal and flat: And * 
then the parts of ſuch a Picture ſeen at a di- = 
ſtance, appear not what they really are: 1 

Thoſe that are great appear ſmall; therefore | 
What 1s here painted, ought to have quite | 
different Features, from what is drawn in a | 
I level Picture ſeen at a ſmall diſtance. = = 
The fame happens in all ſorts of Pictures, | 
which are ſeen ſideways and at a confider= 
5 able diſtance. Suppoſe (for inſtance) the wall 
- | Y to bea Picture (ſee Plate 25.) The Eye is 
in the point A at a diſtance, which I could 
not here repreſent ſo great as it ought to be 
imagined. The Picture Y hath unequal parts; 
4 is leſs than b, b is leſs than c, and c is leſs 
than d. Yet theſe parts ſeen from A may 
appear equal, and have the ſame appearance 
f as the Picture X. So that inſtead of repre- 9 
ſenting a Head in the Picture X, where all its = 
= parts Il 
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7 2 muſt be done in a natural proportion, as 

(for inſtance) the Eye mult be equal: In the 
Picture Y, the Eye which is in 4, ought to be 
fo much greater than the other Eye, as this 


other is in a place whoſe appearance is leſſer. 


The Figure gives a ſufficient Idea of this 
matter here, 


In this tuation, and generally in all others 


where Painting is to be done on irregular 


bodies, and which ought to be ſeen from far, 
we muſt make a Model of what we would 
repreſent ; that is to ſay, we mult paint upon 
a Picture that is level and even, as we have 


already faid, whatever we would repreſent 
on another Picture that is not ſo. We divide 


the level Picture in ſeveral ſmall Squares ; 


then make a frame of the ſame bigneſs, which 


we divide in equal {quares with the help of 


ſeveral Threads. This frame we put in the 
place from whence the uneven Picture, whoſz 
parts are unequal, hath the appearance of the 
Picture which is ſmooth, and whole parts are 
equal. Az here the Picture Y#hath the ap- 


pearance of the picture x. This frame being 
prepared and placed, we put a Candle in the 
poiut A, where the Spectator is ſuppoſed to 
be placed. The ſhadow of the [I hreads of 


the 7 N, will mark Figures on V. to re- 


preſent the Squares of X ; to we muſt tranf- 
nh What | js in each Square of X, into the 
wy cor- 
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| correſpondent Figures of Y. The Figure is ſuf- 


ficient to demonſtrate this Artifice. «+ 
| Fora clearer light into this matter, conſider 
the Figure repreſenting a propor tioned head 
in the Square Z. If the Figure X were 
ſo ſituated, that from à certain point from 
| whence it might be ſeen, it would have the 


appearance of the Square 7 Z; then by *ob- 


ſerving what parts of Z correſpond to thoſe 


of X, and painting in theſe laſt, what is in 


thoſe of I; that head in X, which at a near 


view, appears monſtrous, will, if ſeen from 
afar, appear proportioned, and every way, 
like that in Z. © + 


We ought to follow the ſame method i in 


painting Figures on a Concave place, which 


ſhould appear upright and perpendicular, as 
that of our Saviour fix'd to the Croſs. A Con · 


vexity or Concavity ſeen from afaf, appears 


flat 3 ſo that to paint a Crucitix on that ſort 


of Surfaces, it mult not be done in its natural 
proportion, but in ſuch, as if ſeen from afar, 


whatever be the figure or bigneſs of its parts, 
they may appear in their juſt proportion. Such 


Pictures are not made for a near view. » 


A Painter ought therefore to conſider which 


is the place, where a Convex or Concave | 
Picture, hath the appearance of one ſmooth 
and even; it is in this place where he ought 


to put the frame. The light of the Candle 


placed 
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138 ATreatiſe of Perſpective: 
placed in the point which repreſents the Eye, 
wfll mark in the place that is Concave or 
Convex, the parts to which every part of the 
frame anſwers. So in Painting the ſame things 
according to the proportion that is bet wixt 
the Squares of the Concave or Convex 
Picture, and the Squares of the frame, the ap- 
pearance cught to be the ſame. „ 

To do this ſort of Perſpectives after an eaſy 
Method, ſome pretend to prick all the fea- 
tures of the Model, and place it as thePicture 

is here, (ſee Plate 27.) for the light of the 
Flamboy A which paſſes through theſe little 
holes, will delineate all the features of this 
Perſpective. But let us conſider well, that the 
light which paſſes through theſe ſmall holes, as 
it ſpreads it weakens ; ſo that it can never 
denote at a great diftance the features of the 
Model that is prick*d, through which it paſſes. 
Whatever Method is uſed, ſuch Perſpectives 
may be made to ſurprize thoſe that fee them 
near and at a diſtance. If (or inſtance) we 
would paint St. John the Evangeliſt on a wal}, 
with a green Habit and a blew Mantle ; we 
may paint in the Perſpective, Meadows, Fields, 
Forreſts and Seas. Tf his Girdle be white, there 
we may paint Streams of Water; likewiſe 
Lakes in the place where his Gofpel is opened, 
and ſhews the Leaves white and extended. 
But all ſuch Figures as are different from the 
3 e 
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placed in the point which repreſents the Eye, 
will mark in the place that is Concave or 
Convex, the parts to which every part of thc 
frame anſwers. So in Painting the ſame things 
according to the proportion that is betwixt 
the Squares of the* Concave or Convex 
Picture, and the Squares of the frame, the ap- 
pearance cught to be the fame. «- 
Io do this fort of Perſpectives after an eaſy 
Method, ſome pretend to prick all the fea- 
tures of the Model, and place it as thePicture 
is here, (ſee Plate 27.) for the light of the 
Flamboy A which paſſes through theſe little 
holes, will delineate all the features of this 
Perſpective. But let us conſider well, that the 
light which paſſes through theſe ſmall holes, as 
it ſpreads it weakens; fo that it can never 
denote at a great diſtance the features of the 
Model that is prick*d, through which it paſſes. 
Whatever Method is uſed, ſuch Perſpectives 
may be made to ſurprize thoſe that ſee them 
near and at a diſtance. If ( for inſtance) we 
would paint St. John the Evangeliſt on a wall, 
with a green Habit and a blew Mantle ; we 
may paint in the Perſpective, Meadows, Fields, 
Forreſts and Seas. If his Girdle be white, there 
we may paint Streams of Water; like wiſe 
Lakes in the place where his Goſpel is opened, 
and ſhews the Leaves white and extended. 
But all ſuch Figures as are different from the 
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natural Features of the principal Figure, muſt 
be ſo ſmall, that from the point from whence 


che Perſpective is to be ſeen, they have no 


appearance; and their colours muſt agree 
with thoſe of the principal Figure, and pro- 


mote its beſt appearance. Much after the 


ſame manner we may repreſent in this Per- 
ſpective, ſmall Creatures, Fiſhers, Ships, Birds, 
and a thouſand other things, which at a di- 
ſtance will not appear, their Features loſing 
themſelves becauſe of their ſmallneſs, and their 
colours being ee by that of the Habits 
of St. John, which is the ſame, Nevertheleſs 
all theſe little Figures, if ſeen ncar at hand, 


make the Perſpective ſo different from a. 
St. John, that one would not think it could 


ever repreſent him, be it ſeen from what 
%o 
I have already ſaid, that this ſort of Per- 


ſpectives ſhew beſt in a long Gallery. To ren- 
der them more ſurpriſing, they are ſhem ed 


through a hole at the door, to which is ap- 
plied a Proſpective with two Glaſſes ; ſo 


that tho the Image of St. John be turned 
up- ide down, this Image appears upright, 
which makes the Perſpective yet more con- 


fuſed, and St. John leſs eaſy to be known; 


for we can conceive nothing in its proper 
Features, nor can we perceive any relation to 
theſe ſmall Figures, which might have been 


made 
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made upright. This only happens when we 
fee the Perſpective at a near view. 


| N 
Of Pictures and Statues mad: to be placed in high 


aud eminent places. 


After what we have ſaid, it will Fe need- 
leſs to acquaint you again, that in Pictures 
which are upon fat and ſmooth grounds, 
but yet are placed much above the Eye, 
things ought not to be repreſented in their 
natural proportion; this muſt be underftood 

of Scalprure as well as Painting. In ſuch a 
caſe, if we would have things appear What 
they are, we mult paint them otherwiſe than 


Picture of our Saviour for a very high place, 
to the end that his Head may not appear too 
ſmall in reſpect to the reſt of his Body, it muſt 
he made greater. The higheſt parts which are 
ſeen under greateſt Angles, appearing ſmaller 
than they are, ought to have a more than 
natural ſize, to the end they may ſeem to. be 
of a natural ſize. That is to ſay, in the Ex. 
ample propoſed, that the Head of Chriſt 
ought to be bigger, to bear proportion to the 
ather parts of his Body, which being lower, 


and nearer the ſight, preſerve better the ap- 


pearance of their true ſize. 


T zetzes 


6. 


We 
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Tæetes relates a Hiſtory which ſuits to 


our purpoſe: He fays, that the Atheni ans 


having reſolved to place the Statue of Miner va 
on a high Column, gave orders to Phidi as 
and Alcamenes to make each of them a Statue 
of this Goddeſs, defigning to dedicate to her 
the fineſt of the two; Alcamenes made the 


Figure of Minerva, very fine, with an agree- 


able Viſage; there could be nothing finer, 
when ſeen near; every one went to his Work- 
houſe to ſee it with Admiration. Phidias, 
on the contrary, made her Figure quite other- 
wiſe; he placed her Lips in a wide diſtance, 
her Mouth open, and her Noſtrils large and 


great. Theſe great parts had no beautiful 
Aſpect in his Work-houſe, for which reaſon 


he was to be ſton'd by the People. But when 
the two Statues were put in their places, 
that of Phidias appeared with all the Beauty 
that could be deſired, and was much eſteemed 
by the Athenians: And that of Alcomenes loſt 


all irs Grace, and appeared ugly and ridi- 
culous. There is likewiſe a Rule, that in all 
large Gigantick Statues, no part ought to be 
made fine ; it is enough that it appears as if 


it were hammered out; becauſe, beſides its 


being needleſs to make it otherwiſe, what is 
rough appears belt at a diftance, as being more 


palpable. 


BY atnting 


= 
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Painting and Sculpture have nature for 
their Object; they try to repreſent it; it 
ought therefore to appear in their; Works 
what it really is. Nothing muſt appear too 
| ſmall, or too great, in their Mixture. Thus 
a great Figure, which exceeds the natural 
ſize, does not well, unleſs it be ſo remote, as 
to appear in its natural magnitude. This 
was obſerved in the two fineſt Monuments 
now remaining of ancient Rome, namely, the | 
Trajan and Amtonine Columns. This laſt is 
175 foot high, and that of Trajan is 140. 
The proportion of all the Figures of the 
Rlieves that cover theſe Columns, anſwers 
to their ſituation ; for their parts enlarge as 
they mount farther from the Eye; ſo that 
thoſe which are on the top of the Column, 
are as well ſeen, as thoſe which are below ; 
and all is ſo equal, (as M. Raguenet, who 
has lately given us a Deſcription of theſe 
Monuments obſerves) that the Soul deceived 
by the Eyes, does rot think of the difference 
of the ſituation of Objects, which muſt of 
gute hne ſink the difference of their Gran- 

dure. „ 1 
There is no certain Rule for judging what 
ought to be the grandure of a Statute placed 
in a high place, to the end it may appear in 
its natural ſize. Father Tacquet's Rule agrees 
not with Experience; it does not ſatisfie the 
"Bye: 


0 


18 
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Eye. This is what obliges Painters, Carvers, 
and Architects, in Works of conſequence, to 
make Experiments to know what ſize a 


Statue ought to have in a place, where it is 
to be put, tp the end it may appear in a rea- 
ſonable bi 


that it is not the diſtance alone, the remote · 
neſs, or the height, that can preſcribe a cer- 


Itain Rule. The Diſpoſition of the place, and 


the Interpöſition of bodies, ſupporting the 
ſight, me kes us judge an Object to be greater 
or leſſer according as e perceive more things 
interpoſed, It is thus that we;take the Sun 


and Moon to be fmaller, when they are above 


N 


We rouſt therefore on all occaſions have 
receurſe io Experience. We have ſhewu that 
this may be done by applying a: Frame to 


the place appointed. I {hall here add, That 
to know the true ſize that an Object ouglit 
to have in that place, to the end it may ap- 


moveable, likę thoſe of the frame Z. Con- 


This frame Z muſt be put in the ſame place 
where the Picture, Statue, or any other piece 
of Work is to be; Remove or approach the 


jeſs from the place from whence 
it is to be ſeen. We have already obſerved, 


pear proportionable, the Lines or Rulers of 
Ichis Frame which are parallel, ought to be 


der one of theſe Rulers, the Figure G ſhews 
how they may move and remain parallel. 


11 


11 Drinnen 
, : 
1711 


Lines of this Frame, till they appear equally 
diſtant one from another; that is to ſay, til 
the Intervals A, B, C, D, E, F, appear equal. 
There is a neceſſity for their being ſo, and 
tis the real inequality of theſe Intervals, 
which ſhews how much we muft augment 
the different parts of a Statue, according to 
the appearance we would:have it make. It 
ſuffioes ſometimes to place a courſe groß 
body, in the place where the Statue is to 
ftand, and to diminiſh and augment it till it 
appears in the natural ſize of what we Won 
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hive the Statue repreſent. Theſe Experi- 


ences are very neceſſarv. The other Rules 
which are given, are ſalſe, becauſe they ſup- 


poſe that things ſcen under equal Angles, 
appear equal. 1 & not pretend to adviſe 
Painters what Subjects they ought to chuſe 
for their Pictures; but in ſpeaking of ſuch 
as are parallel to the Horizon, or inclined, 
and in general of all thoſe which have a ütu- 
ation uncommog, 
that they ought f never to repreſent, but what 


1 cannot forbear ſaying, 


is convenient ſor the place where the Picture 


is to be put. It is not proper to paint any 
thing in a Ceiling, but what may appear in 
the Air, and be above our Heads. So that it 


would be rediculous to paint Ships and Ship- 


wracks in ſuch a place. | 
We mult nevertheleſs acknowledge, that 


the beſt Painters have not obſerved this Rule 
Dominick Campietri, called commonly the 


Dominican, a Native of Bologna in Italy, painted 
in the Vault of the Church of St. Andrew 
of the Valley, a Picture of our Saviour, Who 


from the edge of the Lake of Geneſareth , 
diſcovering Simon and Andr w in a Bark, calls 
them to him to be two of hig Diſciples. This 
Painting appeared ſo excellent ro. M. Raguenet, 
that he allotted it the firſt place in his De- 
ſeription of the Monuments of Rome. 


FCC I may 


® | 
146 ATreatiſe of Perſpective. 
1 may be allowed to fay, that Heli 
ſnatched away in a flying Chariot, the Rap- 
ture of St. Paul, or the Aſſumption of the 
Virgin Mary, would be more agreeable to a 
Vault: But in theſe Paintings, as in all others, 
the Pencil of a Painter does more than the 
Calculation of a Mathematician. The prin 
cipal thing in it, is, That it depends upon a 
certain Poſture, which makes (for inſtance } 
the Bleſſed Virgin, in her Aſſumption, mount 
in our view, that the more we behold the 
oy 15 of Helie, the more we believe it really 
to ily. x 
The Ganimedes carried away by Jupiter 
in the form of an Eagle, deſigned by Michael 
Angelo, is much admired. M. Raguenet, in 
deſcribing this piece, ſays, the Poſture that 
this Famous Painter hath given to theſe two 
Figures, namely, the Ganimede and the Eagle, 
is wonderful; for the Bird ſo intangles him, 
with his Neck and one of his Talons, that he 
holds him with an invincible force, neither 
can he hinder him from taking his flight. 
One of his Talons alone, with Which he ſur- 
rounds the Leg of Ganimedes, and his Head 
and Neck with which he incompaſſes the 
Body of that young Man, commands him ſo 
much, that he has the motion of his Wings 
free to fly, without ſuffering his Prey to 
eſcape. I make theſe Remarks, tg the end 
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none may imagine, I pretend that a Marfe. 


matician, without being a Painter, can per- | 


form any thing in Perſpective. 


We have faid, that nothing e to be 


repreſented in a Ceiling, but what may re 
ſonably be imag ned to be there. Let if we 


4 


paint there a Cal with Niches, we ar 


ſe Figures, which may ap 

Tis in ſueli occaſi 3 that ne 7 ti 
5 We Amongſt t 
Rome is ce the Perſpy Aive which the 
Father Mathew Zatblins Theatin made in the 
Vault of the Church of St. Silve 905 4 Mome 


Cao. He has repreſented a 


moſt curious Eyes are de 
Reaſon cotrect the Error 


of the Eyes. It can- 


Fault, at. the place where this Dome 
is painted, and et. alf & ſmooth and eve 
Near this Dome is e a (mall Angel bedr 


; In the Mould of an Arc . Which commences 


the Vault of rhe. Qulte; and neter did any 


{ picce of Painting appear” '{ truly eraboſſed as 
that is. This Angel ſeems to be clear of the 
Vault, not rouching it bur with his Head. 


* Ragauenet fays, *Tis impoſſible co carry 
oſture farther: | The knowledge of the 


Rk es we have given, wa” RL to him 
that painted this  Peripettive > But he is ftill 


L2ͤ ͥ à more 


e Monuments of 


2 ome in the 
Quire of that Church with ſuch Art, that the 
ved; neither can 


imagined, but That there is a Cavity 
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Rules we have given, wa” eceſſary to him 


none may imagine, I pretend that a Mathe- 
matician, without being a Painter, can per- 
form any thing in Perſpective. 


We have ſaid, that nothing ought to be 
repreſented in a Ceiling, but what may rea- 
ſonably be imagined to be there. Let if we 
paint there a Capola with Niches, we may 
repreſent Figures, which may appear ſtand- 
ing. Tis in ſuch occaſions that Perſpective 


is wonderful. Amongſt the Monuments of 
Rome is reckoned, the Perſpective which the 
Father Mathew Z.acolino Theatin made in the 


Vault of the Church of St. S:{veftre a Monte 
Cavallo, He has repreſented a Dome in the 


Quire of that Church with ſuch Arr, that the 
moſt curious Eyes are deceived ; neither can 


Reaſon cotrect the Error of the Eyes. It can- 


not be. imagined, but that there is a Cavity 
in the Vault, at the place where this Dome 


is painted, and yet all is ſmooth and even. 
Near this Dome is ſeen a ſmall Angel painted 


in the Mould of an Arch, which commences 


the Vault of the Quire; and never did any 


picce of Painting appear ſo truly emboſſed as 


that js. This Angel ſeems to be clear of the 
Vault, not touching it but with his Head. 


M. Raguenet ſays, Tis impoſſible co carry 
Impoſture farther. The knowledge of the 


that painted this Perſpective; But he 1s itil 
f : L 2 more 
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time allow it a ſupport. 55 
It is likewiſe a palpable fault, to place a 
Picture near the Eyes, when it cannot per- 


pole the point of ſiglit above che ground line, 
= 1 N and 


— R — et vals, _ 


more obliged to Painting than to the Mathe- 


mmnatichs. 
Before we finiſh this Article, let us ſay 
once more, that a rational Soul can never be 


ſatisfied with what is not likely. We cannot 


but be offended to ſee a weighty thing 


bear falſe; I ſay, a heavy thing; for if it 


| hadany levity, fuch as the Air could ſupport 


and the Winds carry, it might then be repre- 
Tented without any ſupport, in the Air, like 
Birds that have Wings. There is ſomething 


miraculous in the. Rape of Helze, fo that it 15 
not offenſive to ſee her in a flying Chariot ; 
but when a Man has not an extraordinary 
Talent, he ſhould not be allowed to repreſent 


any thing inclining, if he do not at the ſame 


form its effect but at a diſtance. Such are all 
the Pictures which have the ſituation, treated 
of in this Chapter. A Ceiling ſhould be lofty; 


a Conca vity or a Convexity are not proper | 


— Wn 8 — 2. AH je 92 — — ay 


. lo — 


for Repreſentations, if they be not at a great 


diſtance from the Eye of the Spectator. 


To conclude, I' ſay freelv, tho? I con- 


troul the Practice of moit Painters, that their 
performance in Pictures to be placed much 


above the Eye, is not tolerable. They ſup- 


E. 


the. 


ſay 
be 
not 
in 

fi 
ort, 
re- 


ike 
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and thereſbre they repreſent there all the Geo- 
metrical Plan. If they paint a Chamber, we 
ſee the Pavement : Now this can never be, tor 
a Picture being as a Window, can we ſee a 
Horizontal Plan of an equal height with that 
Window, if this Window were much above 
the Eye. On ſuch occaſions a wile Painter 
ſhould ſuppoſe his point of fight where it 
ought to be, above the ground line, and ſo 
neither {ſuffer his Geometrical Plan, nor the 
feet of his Figures which are not on the ground 
line, or too near, to appear; unleſs we may 
ſuppoſe them to be in {ome high place, or on 


2a Hill, that the Picture would ſuffer to appear 


if it were a Window, 


tho” the Spectator were 
in a low place. NT OR POTS TNT 


av v L ; CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Shewing that the moſt important 
Rules for laying on of Colours, 
proceed from Perſpetlive. 


P Ainting, by as means of Light ank Sha. 
dow, ſhews Cavities and Eminencias 
Vubere all! is flat. It can repreſent the Colour 
of every thing in particular, in all the degrees 
of Strength or Faintneſs, and according to 


the Changes which the Colours of neigh- 


bouring Bodies make on its proper colour. 
For diſtance doe. not only weaken and de- 
face the Colours, but the oppoſition of thoſe 


that are near, alters and changes them. It 


is a different thing to ſee a Flower alone, 
and to ſee it in a Garden with others: This 


variety of Colours occaſions a new one, which 


unites all the reſt. So that when a Painter 
is not ingenious in repreſenting this union, all 


his Colours contradict and ſpoil each other. 


The diverſity of Colours, and how they 


enliven and weaken by infinite degrees, is a 


thing to be admired. An Arm of admirable 


whiteneſs, exactly the ſame in all its parts, 
is not equally white in reſpect to the 
1 


iy 


mw AA & A — 2 


— 
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of thoſe that ſee it, its whiteneſs differs ac- 
cording as it is expoſed to the light, as its 
parts are higher or lower, near or diſtant 
from the Eye, and tis by this we judge it 
to be round. Its whiteneſs cannot then be 
repreſented, but by the different degrees of 
whiteneſs which we give it in Painting. *Tis 
not enough to ſhadow ſome paits of it, and 
to ſtrengthen theſe ſhadows, it ought {till 
to appear what it is, truly white: So that it 
is only by a feaſonable leſſening or augment- | 
ing its whiteneſs, that we make it appear 
round, without changing its colou. 
Painters call an artificial Colour Teint; 
and Semiteint implies, the diverſe Colours 
as they are clearer or darker, more lively 
or more dull. *Tis the Light and Dark- 
neſs, the Black and the White, that cauſe 
the appearance of a Relreve or emboſs'd 
Wark. TE oe 
fis not my buſineſs to ſpeak of Colours; 
yet ſince the ſubject requires it, I ſhall copy 
what is ſaid by thoſe who have writ of 
Painting. Good Colour, ſay they, is that 
which hath the neareſt reſemblance to Na- 
ture; when the Objects painted have the ſame 
Colour, and the ſame Teint, as the Natural: 
When the Carnations (by which -Paizters 
mean the naked parts of a Figure) appear 
like true Fleſh, whether it be in the light 
L 4 or 
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or ſhadow.: When the Drapery reſembles | wh 
Stuffs of Silk, Wool, or any other matter; 
and when theſe Colours keep their natura! 
Luſtre, which is called Freſhneſs. Finally, 
Colouring well, is, when the Colours have 


nothing that is too ſtrong to fix and retain agd 

the fight more in one place than another 3 to 

or when there is not in the Work any anc I wi 

Colour too univerſally ſpread over the Whole; or 

when neither the Black nor the White, the It 

Yellow nor the Red, nor any other Colour WC 

reigns, but an agreeable Variety of ſeveral | Ef 

| Teints agreeing together, both in the Light the 

and Shadow. _ FOR 6 V 

Painters do always ſuppoſe a principal J fur 

Light falling on the middle of the Picture, T| 

| where they place what is moſt remarkable; ſop 
| and as the Colour reflects all round, what Ce 
Z is in the middle is moſt enlightned, and the go 
reſt appears by reflection. All the Colours I no 

are confuſed at a diſtance; ſo that the Ob- he. 

jects which are at the Extremitv, ought to ] tre 
come near to the colour of the Sky, or of : 
the ground of the Picture. Painters, under I Li 

the name of Aerial Perſpective, comprehend I as 

the Science that is neceſſary to make Objects ne 

ſeem to ſhun or to approach us, by a ſuc-= D 

ceſſive order of Teints. This belongs not to ha 

the Mathematics; for Colours are different | T 

things from Lines and Features: Yet the Art w 


which 
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| which we have ſhewn, will be a great help. 
for the more judicious application of Colours; 
and *cis that which remains to be explain d in 
this Treatiſe. 

Jo grind and mix the Colours, is the buſi- 
neſs of a Mechanick. It belongs to an Artiſan | 
to know the Effects of Blew and Red, and 
what may make thoſe Colours more lively. 
or more dull, more clear or more obſcure. 


Ir is likewiſe the Experience which is got in 


| working, that makes us obſerve the different 
Effects of Colours according to the ſituation 
| they are in, and the Changes occaſioned by 
| great Light, or according as an Object is 
| ſuppoſed to be expoſed to a greater Light. 
\ Theſe things I meddle not with. Yet a Philo- 

| ſopher who knows perfectly the Nature of 
Colours, (Which is ver e Secret) might give 
good Inſtructions to Painters; but this does 
not any way concern what 1 am to lay 
here, concerning the Perfection of the Art I 
| rreat- of. 

That which concerns ; the Diminution of 
Lines in the Plan of the Picture, according 
as the Lines are repreſented diſtant or more 
near, is called Lineal Perſpective ; and the 
Diminution of the Teints and Colours, as we 
have already ſaid, is called Aerial Perſpective. 
This laſt may be aſſiſted by the firſt; for 
what does a Painter j in applying his Colours, 


does 
1 


Jo explain this, 
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does he not, in ſome manner, draw the Lines 


with his Pencil? Now he cannot do this ex- 


actly, if he does not draw theſe Lines ac- 


cording to the Rules which I have propoſed. 


There needs no great Art in repreſenting 


a Body which is flat and ſmooth, one colour 


is ſufficient ; neither need we weaken or for- 


tifie this colour in any of its parts, becauſe 
we ſuppoſe it entirely alike without any dif- 
ference. It is not the ſame in Relief work. 


A Statue, tho? all made of the ſame Metal, 
and coloured with the ſame ſort of Colour, 


cannot be repreſented but by varying of its 


colour ; for as all its parts are not turned 


after the ſame manner, and ſome advance or 
fall back, ſo they are not equally expoſed to. 
the light; and conſequently there is à dif- 
ference in their colour. Their being diffe- 
_ rently expoſed to the light, cauſes a change, 
and occaſions that amongſt its different parts, 
ſome have the ſame colour clearer than 


others. Theſe Alterations follow the dit- 


| ferent turnings or Features of the Objects. 
Therefore the Science of Shadows, or of 
what is called the Clear and the Obſcure, 


cs on Lineal Per 4 ective, which 18 only 
capable of finding theſe Lines by Art. 


10 


[ 
* 


To conceive this more clearly, and to con- 


vince our ſelves of the uſefulneſs of Per- 
ſpective in applying of Colours, let us give 


attention to Experience, v. That there 
is nothing but what may be imitated and 


repreſented with one Colour, with Ink, or 
with red or black Paſtil. We may give 
Life ta a Deſign, only by drawing the Out- 
lines. Now Perſpective is neceſſary in the 
drawing of thoſe Lines, which are as guides 
to the Pencil of a Painter, as we have 


| ſaid. 1 9 8 
Let us imagine a Statue made of Plans 


of an equal thickneſs, placed parallel the one 


above the other, ſo as if the Extremities of 
theſe Plans ſhould appear, the Statue would 


ſeem to be covered all over with parallel 
Lines or Strokes. Suppoſe this Statue is to 
be imitated or repreſented. It is certain, 
that it we find the PerſpeCtives of the pa- 


rallel ſtrokes of this Figure, we ſhall make 


a perfect Image. It would be an infinite 
trouble if we were obliged to find all theſe 


ſtrokes by the Rules; but it may be done 


exactly enough, by the Eye, provided we ob- 
ſerve what hath been demonſtrated , that 
what is parallel in the Object, is not always 
ſo in the Repreſentation ; and that way 8 
y 


whit is level with the Eye, and exaC 


oppoſite 
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oppoſite to it, nothing continues parallel; 
that ſo thoſE of the parallel Strokes or Lines, 1 - 
which are above the Eye, in the parts which! 


=. are molt diſtarit, ſeem to deſcend z and that 
on the contrary, the ſtrokes ſeem to mount 

8 in thoſe which are below the Eye, and at | 
| a diſtance, (ſee Plate 28.) This may be '> 


obſerved in the Statue Z, which I ſuppoſe 


higher or lower than the Eye A, We ſee 
likewiſe the effects of the Oyticts in the two 
Globes B and C, whoſe ſtrokes are diffe-“ 
rently turned, becauſe thoſe of the Globe C. 
ſeen from high to low, ought not to have 
«he ſame appearance as thoſe of the Globe B, 
which is ſeen from below to above by the! 
Eye A. This Figure expreſſes my meaning 8 
but very imperfectly; but a ſmall attention 
will eaſily ſupply what neither my words | |- 
nor the Engravers Art could explain. We 
may eaſily conjecture what ought to be the 
appearance of theſe parallel ſtrokes of this 
Statue. Now Experience ſhews, that no- 
ching can, be more capable of giving Life 
to a Pictare, than an exact 1 
e theſe 


| made of parallel Plans, as I have ſaid, tho! 
= they could not be all mark d: Excepting the 
1 Plan which is exactly oppoſite, and level |} | 
=» With the Eye A, the extremities of the others 
| mount or deſcend according as they are 
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pre a. rich 4 zoundnels equal to that of 
the beit P;/7aves ;- for it is not the Colours 
alone at makes the Relief, but the Strokes 
of tlic Pencil, when they are done by the 
Rules of Perſpective. e 
Me may likewiſe ſuppoſe the Statue Z. 
to be made of Plans placed parallel but ver- 
tically; that is ro ſay, that this Statue 1g 
| made fo, that the Plans of which it is com- 
poſed are vertical. It mult he covered with 
| Lines which we may imagine in all ſorts of 
Objects. Theſe Lines will be imaginary ; 
but there are ſome that are real, which 
determine the our-ſtrokes of an Object; 
and theſe are the Lines which a Painter 
| ought to follow, and by which he ought 
Vo„“ůß to 
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to regulate his Teint: It is impoſſible to 
mention every thing we ought to ob- 
ſerve. In Repreſentations of Architecture, 
ee ach Stroke or Feature ought to be ſuit- 
able to the things; ſo to fepreſent a thing 
| . that is perpendicular, the Lines which make 
1 the Shadows ſhould croſs each other per- 
= pendicularly. If we ſuppoſe an Architecture 
covered with Lines, we muſt of neceſſity 
ſuppoſe a great number, which determine 
the parts of this Architecture, and mark out 
its meaſures. If I ſay, we ſuppoſe an Ar- 
chitecture compoſed of Lines, theſe Lines 
muſt be repreſented as is taught by Per- 
(pettive ; that is to ſay, as they ought to 
appear. Thoſe which are the Ferſpectives 
of Lines parallel to the Picture, ought 
to continue parallel to each other; thoſe 
which are perpendicular to it, {hould loſe 
5 _ confuſe themſelves in the principal 
—_ 1 


What I have ſaid is ſufficient: There 
remains nothing more to be done before I 
finiſh this Treatiſe, but to ſpeak of the 
Shadows. 1 ſhall fay no more of Colours 
that are {hadowed, that is to fay, of thoſe 
which are made fainter, -or more obſcure, 
iccomling/ as the Object they repreſent is 

3 more 
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more diſtant, or leſs expoſed to the Light : 
My Intention is, to ſpeak of Shadows caſt 
upon adjacent Bodies, by that which robs 
_ of the Light, they being placed bo- 
hind it. N 


C HAT. 
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A General Obſervation on the 
Proportion of Shadows. 


| 1 18 Subject might be enlarged upon, 


but ?tis ſufficient to take nowce of what 
we may remark every day, that when the 
Luminous and Opaque Bodies are of an equa] 


bigneſs, the Shadow made by the Opaque 
Body, ought to be contained between two 


parallel Lines; that if the Luminous Body 
be the leſſer, the Shadow grows and aug- 


ments infinitely ; and on the contrary , 1! 


the Opaque Body be the leſſer, the Shadow 
diminiſheth, and terminates in a Point. | 


This is the Rule for the Magnitude of 
Shadows; their Figures are different, ac- 


cording to the difference of the Opaque Bo- 
dies that occaſion them. Experience {hews 
the effect of the Light, when a Body is ex- 
poſed to it ; and what happens to that Body, 
when it is deprived of it by another. All 
this is eaſily comprehended : Yer becauſe i 


would leave nothing to conjecture, I have 


made thefe following Figures ; X repreſents 
a Luminous Body, and 4 a dark Globe lets 
8 3 than 
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than the Laminous Body (ſee Plate 29. Fig. 1.) 
it is evident that the ſhadow of X ought to 
terminate at a Point, and form a Cone, whoſe 
WO Pry 
If the Opaque Globe J were equal to the 
Luminous Body X, the ſhadow A of the 
Opaque Body Z, would be contain'd between 
two parallels, (ſee Plate 29. Fig. 3 
When the Laminous Body J is leſs than 
the Opaque Body Z, the contrary ouglit to 
happen from what we have obſerved, when 
the Opaque Body is the ſmalleſt; to wit, 
that its ſhadow diminiſhes; for here the 
| ſhadow A grows larger, (lee Plate 29. 
| 471 likewiſe to be obſerved, that the 
| ſhadow is longer or ſhorter as the Luminous 
Body is more or leſs elevated. In the Morn- 
ing when the Sun begins to appear on the 
\ Horizon; or in the Evening, when he is 
going down, the Shadows are infinite, as 
he elevates, they grow ſhorter : At Noon, 
| when he is above our heads, if he were di- 
rectly fo, we ſhould have no ſhadows ; but 
| this happens only to ſuch as are under the 
' Þ Torrid Zone, What ſhadow he makes in 
our Climate, is always ſhorteſt at that hour. 
For the clearer Conception of this, ſee Plate 30: 
Fig. x. where X repreſents the Sun, and X 
and Z two Opaque Bodies * Cubical Figures, 
1 as 


vatien. 
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as Gaming Dice: As the Sun is more ele: 
vated in regard to 7, ſo its 
| ſhorter than the ſhadow B = the body J. 


ſhadgw A is 


in regard to which, the Sun hath. a leſs Ele- 


Slade j is a privation of Light + z ſo that 


when an Opaque body hinders the Communi- 
cation, there muſt be a ſhadow. All Windows 
may be conſidered as Luminous bodies; fo 
Objects which cannot be enlightned becauſe 
of the Interpoſition of We Opague body, 


appear obſcureſt. There are different de- 


grees in ſhadows, they may be ſtronger or 


fainter; for as the light may come from 


ſeveral” places, the fame Object may have 
the benefit of one light, and be deprived of 


another. If it receives no light at all, 


then it muſt be cover ed with a thicker 
| ſhadow. SIE 0 ior 


The light is 83 reflef ed; and there 


are bodies which do not receive it directly, 
and conſequently ought not to appear in a4 
lively Brightneſs õ but at the ſame time they 


are not quite obſcure, becauſe in the ſituation | 


in which they are, the Light is reflected upon | 

them from the neighbouring bodies. Painters | = 
make a diſtinction bet wixt a Principal Light, | 

and what is called a Reflected Light. They 


chuſe their. Light as they - pleaſe : They 


"ought to be careſul in the obſervance of their 
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| Syſtem; that is to ſay, that having once 
choſe the place from whence they ſuppoſe 
the Light to come, every thing ought to 
agree to their Hypotheſis. For in fine, 
every thing ought to be likely in a Picture; 
and Contradiction deſtroys Likely hood. *Tis 
not likely that a body covered with Shadows, 
| ſhould be expoſed to a Light, which is not 
kept from it by the Interpoſition of ſome 
Fj IC 15 th 


That we may not be deceived in Shadows, 
let us conſider the Works of Nature; that 
is to ſay, that having once conceived, and 
fully concluded upon the deſign of the Work 
we project, to the end we may ſucceed in 
it, we may make a Model of it on a Table, 
repreſenting the Geometrical Plan, and ob- 
ſerve nicely the Shadow of each body which 
we are to repreſent. We mult likewiſe con- 
| fider the Figure of this ſhadow. It would 
be an infinite labour to be obliged to deter- 
mine what may be the Projection of the 


Shadow of cach body, according to its dit- —— 
ferent Figures or Potturcs. We might make oi 


intire Volumes upon that Head, and there 
ſet forth all the Science oi Geomerry, A ſmall a 
| attention to what we ſee, or :© eaſy Expe- 4 
riments, will ſoon inſtruct a Painter in what 
© ak M2 „ 
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is neceſſary to be known. The Sun X 

lights the reverſed Pyramid Z, its ſhadow is 
A; and both Reaſon and Experience ſhew, 
that it muſt have that ſhape, 


There are ſome Painters, who, to be 
aſſured of the Effects of a Shadow, place 
a Lamp in the place from whence they ſup- 


ſtion is ſufficient to ſhew the ſhapes of the 
Shadows; and the Experiment is very good, 


to mark all the Effects of the Shadows that Þ | 


are moſt ſenſible ; for with a full day-light 


there ate ſo many lights which reflect over K 


all the Air, that there is no perfect ſhadow ; 
I mean, that is very black. It is not fo in 


ſider then the Pyramid O, that it is lighted 
by two Lamps P and Q; and that it hides 
the light from the parts behind it. We have 
endeavoured to deſcribe all the Effects of 


theſe two Lamps, to the end that upon oc- 
caſion, nothing may eſcape the Diligence of | 


a Painter, and that he may obſerve where 
the 'Snadows of Opaque bodies ſhould be, 
(ice Plate 31.) . OY 


But 


poſe the Light to come. This without que- 


the night-time, when there is no light but 
what comes from one or more Lamps. Con- 
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But after all, there is a great difference 


between the Effect of a Lamp, and that of 
the Sun: Colours ſeen by an Artificial Light, 
appear very different from what they are, 


When ſeen in full daylight. The Light 
which is ſpread over all the Air when the 
Sun ſhines, and ſurrounds the bodies, lights 
them on all ſides, which a Lamp cannot do: 


| Therefore it is only good for repreſenting the 
time which we then uſe; that is to ſay, a 


night enlightened by Art, while the Natural 
JJ . 


Tis needleſs for me to ſtay longer on this 
Subject, or to be particular upon all the dif- 
| ferent ſhapes of Shadows, with reſpect to 
the bodies that occaſion them, and to the 
Luminous bodies of which they hinder the 


Effects. That is ealy ; therefore I ſhall only 
ſay, that after having well obſerved the 
Figure, and the Meaſure of the Shadows of 


Objects on the Geometrical Plan; we muſt 
find the Perſpective of this Figure, and the 


Perſpective bigneſs of that meaſure. 


This is the true way of working exactly; 


but Painters are not at ſo great pains, their 


| work will not allow it; they are forced to 
make ſeveral Pictures in a Year for an honeſt 
5 A3 Lively- 
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Livelyhood. The Illuſtrious Painters in an- 


cient times, imployed whole Years in making 
one Picture: What did I ſay, in making? 


They were whole Years in forming the 
Deſign ; which coſts the leaſt trouble to 


moſt Piinrers now. The moſt Laborious 


and the moſt Exact, deſign by the Eye : 


what rhev would invtare : So that we 


feldom fee rg: _ worthy of Admira- 
t; Ou. N 15 


„ Treatiſe of Perſpedtive cannot be ac- 


cop: 3 but to ſuch Painters as aim at 


erfection : Thoſe of the Indifferent ſort, 
88 1 upon mit as uſeleſs, becauſe they are ſen· 
file of their own Weakneſs in making uſe 
of it; f hope ſuch as are in a Condition 


30 examine it, will judge otherways. Be- 
ſides, ] pretend not that every Picture ought 


to be an exatt Pe ſpective; or that none 
can be fine, if the Objects there repreſented, 
and which we ſuppoſe would be ſeen, if 
it were tranſparent, appear not in their na- 


tural bigneſs, and in their true diſtance. 
This is to be wiſhed: Yer I acknowledge 
there are ſome very fine Piftures, that 


have nor theſe Advantages : But we can- 
not from thence conclude, that Perſpective 


i5 nd vita tor painting the Schens of a 


Thea Hy 


/ 


end of a Gallery. 


Theater, or ſome Architecture m'the farther 


A Picture, I fay, may be Excellent, tho? 


it have not the Effect of an exact Ferſpe- 
ctive; which is impoſſible, when the Fi- 


gures are all much ſmaller than the Natural, 
and ſo cannot make the ſame Impreſſions 
as the things themſelves which we repre- 


ſent. In fine, Painting cannot pleaſe if it 


be not reaſonable : And this it cannot be, 


if the Imitation be not perfect; that is to 


fay, if it do not imitate the truth. We 


are ſenſible, that what is acted on a 1 heater, 
is but a Fiction; the 7 heater is too ſmall; 


all is there too much contracted, both the 


time and the place, to conceal its being 
only a Repreſentation 3 but tho' the truth 
be wanting, we find the Likely hood, with- 
out which, the piece would appear ridi- 
culous. Every thing muſt likewiſe, in a 

Pidbure, have the. reſemblance of truth. 


Having therefore ſuppoſed the Action which 
is to be repreſented, to be ſeen from a 
certain Point, 'tis to that Point that all 


| ought to be directed. A Picture may be 


great or ſmall. We may ſuppoſe Objeas 


ſuch as we would have them; but there 
muſt be a point of ſight, to which all tends ; 


M 4 ; and 
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and we cannot draw one ſtroke of a Pencil, 
without having a regard to this Point which 
is impoſſible to be done without Perſpective ; 3 


and this proves Perſpective to be the Foun- 


dation of Taintiſg 1 


CHAP. 


/ 
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4 Conference of Ses with 
Parrhaſus the famous Pain- 
ter, and with Cliton the i anger: 

nious Carver. | 


Taken out of the third Book of Zenophon, con- 


cerning memorab! e things relating to him. 


Have often i in this Treatiſe, faceſcen that 
I may be blam'd, for daring to ſpeak 
of Painting, which 1 am ignorant of. It 


is not fit to meddle with what we do not 


* know. I own I can neither Deſign nor 


Paint; How ſhall I then juſtifie my Con- 


duct? I have faid, 1 ak only of the 


means of finding the Perſpective of the Points 


and Lines which terminate and meaſure the 
Dimenſions of a Body propoſed to be put 


in Perſpective, which belongs to Geometry. 


But, ſay they, you go beyond the extent 
of Perſpective, in meddling to give your Sen- 
timent of Painting in general. I muſt give 


a reaſon for this, and to that end ſhall re- 
late a Conference between Socrates and two 


tamous 


R | | | 2 Ie. 1 
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famous Workmen, one of which was a Pin- 
ter, and the other a Carver; Which will be 
ſufficient to demonſtrate, that we may con- 
tribute to the Perfection of Arts, without be- 
77 
. Zenophen, in his third Book of the 
memorable things of Socrates , relates = 
Conference that Socrates had with Parrha- 
ſus the excellent Painter, and with Cliton 
the ingenious Carver. The Philoſopher in- 

ſtructs them in what might render their 
Works more perfect: This he does after 
his ordinary manner, interrogating them in 
ſuch order, that in their anſwers they ſpeak 
as if they knew before-hand what he asked 
them, and what they wanted to be in- 
ſtructed in. They cafily acknowledge the 
truths he diſcovers. This was his method 
in all the Inſtructions he gave, it being ad- 
mirably well calculated for Inſtruction. This 
Conference was long ago tranſlated into 
French from the Greek, by an eminent Colle- 
giate. And it is thus: Zenophon ſpeaking, of 
Socrates. j 8 
He was admirable in all Converſation, 
« and if he met even with a Mechanick, 
* he ſpoke always ſomething that might be 
4 {erviceable to him. 


„ Being once in the Work houſe of Par- 
len the Paimer, he conſid with kin. 
e alter 
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after this manner. Is not Painting a Re- 
preſentation of all that we ſee? For with 
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a little Colour, you r 
Mountains and Caves, 
rity: You mak 


eprelcnt on Cloath, 
Light and Obſcu- 
a difference between 
" what is ſoft ; between 


what is hard, an 


* what is ſmooth, and what is rugged : 
' You give to Bodies Youth and Old Age; 
and when you would repreſent a perfect 


Beauty, ſuch as is impoſſible to be found, 


without ſome fault or other; you uſe 


to conſider a great many; and taking 


from each what pleaſes you, you make one 


every way accompliſh'd. 


on ae in the right, anſwered Tar. N 
; r haſus. 


Can you repreſent, ſaid Socrates, what 


is yet more Charming, and more ami- 
able in a Perſon, I mean the Inclina- 
tion? 


How would you, anſwered Parrhaſes, | 


that T ſhould paint what cannot be ex- 
preſs'd by any Proportion, nor with any 
Colour, and what hath nothing common 
with all thoſe things you have named, 
which are imitable by the Pencil; in a 
word, what cannot be ſeen? _ 
Po not Men, replied Socrates, make 


Hatred and Friend. ip appear in their 
Countenances: 5 
Nes, 


» 
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Jes, I think ſo, ſaid Parrhaſus. 
_ © Then it is poſſible to obſerve Hatred or 


(e 


Friendſhip in the Eyes? 


I acknowledge? 


Do you likewiſe helievs, purſued So- 


4 


Man, who by his Looks diſplays a good 
© Temper, and good Manners, or of one 
who carries the marks of a Vicious Incli- 


„There 


14 


66 


“ crates, that in the Adverſity and Proſpe- 


rity of Friends, thoſe who are intereſted 


keep the ſame Countenance as thoſe who 


are not concern'd ? 


No ways, ſaid he, for in the time 


of our Friends Proſperity, our Viſage :5 
Gay, and full of Joy; whereas in their 


Adverſity, we are Dull and Melancholy. 
This then can be likewiſe paint 


is certain. | En 
« Farther, {aid Socrates, Magnificeace , 


Generoſity, Baſeneſs, Cowardice, Mo- 
deſty, Prudence, Inſolence, and Ruſti- 


city; all theſe appear in the Viſage or 


in the Poſture of a Man, whither ſitting or 


ſtanding. 

< You fay right. 5 
** 'Then this can be imitated by the Pencil? 
It may. 


“ And whither find you greater Pleaſure, | 
laid Socrates, in ſeeing the Portrait of a 


nation in his Viſage ? 


7 
9 Let ar” 


| Cc 


ec 


cc 
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« There is no Campariſon there, ſaid 
Parrhaſus. 5 . & bt 1 : 
« Another time diſcourſing with Chroz 
the Carver, Tam no ways aftoniſhed, ſa id 
he, at your putting ſo great a difference 
betwixt the Statue of a Champion that 


runs away, and that of one who ſtands 


his ground and faces his Enemy,' in order 


either to Wreſtle, to fight with the Dag- 


ger, or to exerciſe at all ſorts of Fencing. 
But what Surpriſes the beholders, is, that 
your Statues ſeem to have Life: I would 
fain know by what Art you- inſpire them 
with this admirable Vivacity? Cliton being 


ſurpriſed at this Queſtion, and not an{wer- 
< ing quickly, ' Socrates went om as follows; 
Perhaps 40 take great care to make them 

0 


4c 


like Perſons that are living; and this is the 


* reaſon that they ſeem to be like wiſe alive. 
e, ae,, 5 
« Certainly then, replied Socrates, you 
muſt obſerve very exactly amongſt the dif- 
ferent Poſtures of Bodies, which are the 


molt natural Diſpoſitions of all the parts; 
for when ſome bow down, others are lifted 


up; when ſome are preſſed, others are ex- 


tended 3 when ſome are ſtrongly bound, 
others are relaxed; and in imitating all this, 
you make your Statues approach very near 
to Nature. = | 1 

„ Tig 
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c "Tis true, ſaid Clitsr. 


Is it not likewiſe true, continues . 


ce crates, that tis a great Satisfaction to the 
5 Spectaters, when all the Paſſions of a Man 
.< jn Action, are well expreſſed? So in the 
c Statue of a Champion fighting, that furi- 
cc ous look with which he threatens his 
cc Enemy, muſt be imitated ; and on the 
contrary, to a Victorious Champion muſt 
« be given a gay and contented Countenance. 
| 7 ? Tis not to be doubted. - bx, 
Then, aid Socrates, an excellent Sta- 
I tuary muſt repreſent the Actions of the 
Soul, by che Motions of the Body. 


Such like Conferences, might, withour 
doubt, be very uſeful to Mechanicks. Socrates | 
Was neither Painter nor Carver; yet we may 
ſay, he contributed by ſuch Inſtructions, to 
carry both Painting and Carving to that di- 
ſtinguiſhing degree of Perfection, that theſe 
two Arts were arriv'd at in his time. 
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